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Pi Rates ! in the sea of corn 


NY BUCCANEER Who ever sailed under the Jolly 
LA Roger would be happy with a tiny cut of the 
plunder corn borers take from cornfields every 
year, But now, with Shell Chemical’s insecticide 
endrin, the sailing is rough for insect freebooters. 


Corn borers burrow into cornstalks, eating them 
hollow while hidden from view and protected from 
attack. Stalks sag and bend, ears are small and 
poorly formed because nourishment is cut off. 


Now endrin kills hungry corn borers before they 
have a chance to do their disappearing act. The 
result: cornstalks perk up their ears . . . farmers 
build up their profits. 

The development of more powerful insecticides 
to fight caterpillars like corn borer, 
sugar cane borer and armvworm is 
still another way Shell Chemical 
helps guard an abundant land. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
NEW YORK 
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FOR CLOSED-LOOP CONTROL 


AND AUTOMATIC DATA REDUCTION 


Ax RW-300 


DIGITAL CONTROL COMPUTER 


OPERATING SYSTEMS incorporating the 
RW-300 for on-line control and data reduc- 
tion are demonstrating these tangible bene- 
fits: reduced costs, increased output, 
improved quality. 


HIGH RELIABILITY, inherent in the 
advanced design of the RW-300, is being 
proven by thousands of hours of depend- 
able operation. 


SYSTEMS ENGINEERING staff, experi- 
enced in the analysis of complex control 
and data reduction problems, is assisting 


THE THOMPSON-RAMO-WOOLDRIDGE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


industry with applications of the RW-300 
in chemical, petroleum, steel, cement, elec- 
tric power, and other fields. 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE organization 
is providing skilled maintenance for this 
completely developed, production engi- 
neered, and thoroughly tested piece of 
industrial equipment. 


For further information, call or write: 
Director of Marketing, The Thompson- 
Ramo-Wooldridge Products Company, P.O. 
Box 90067 Airport Station, Los Angeles 45, 
California, OSborne 5-4601. 


a division of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 
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VINYL PLASTISOLS? YOU CAN MAKE THEM BETTER WITH GULF ISOOCTYL ALCOHOL 


Children love the bright colors of vinyl toys... and so do manufacturers who cater to this growing market. 
One good way to control the color of vinyls is to use di-ester plasticizers made with Gulf Isooctyl Alcohol. 
That’s because Gulf Isooctyl Alcohol has low phthalation color ... meets the highest standards of purity and 
uniformity ... and is backed by Gulf’s unmatched experience in oxo-chemistry. In short, Gulf Isooctyl 
Alcohol can be the beginning of a better end product for you. 
More information? Write Petrochemicals Department, Gulf Oil Corporation, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 
30, Pennsylvania. ae 
better end products egin wi 


Benzene * Ethylene - 


Isoocty] Alcohol - Propylene + Propylene Trimer and Tetramer + Sulfur 


* Toluene 
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Lube “breakthrough” by & 


New Celanese synthetic lubricants have hurdled the heat barrier set up by high bulk oil temperatures in jet engines. 
These lubricants withstand 425°F . . . more than 100° higher than any previously available. Highly significant, 
too, is the fact that they efficiently meet viscosity requirements at temperatures down to —65°F. Their potential 
has barely been tapped. For instance, they may become of utmost importance in such broad fields as heat transfer, 
automotive, and steel and aluminum forming. Continuing research and progress by Celanese in high-temperature lubricants 
has broadened and sharpened our national defense capabilities and has enabled great improvement in industrial machinery 
design. If you have a high-temperature lube problem, why not ask us to help? Simply write to 
Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Division, Dept. 552-F, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Celanese® 
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—— 


Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouve 
Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Ameel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y, 





DOES YOUR PRODUCT NEED SPECIA 





Bemis 

Flexible 
Packaging 

may solve 

your problem... 


“GOLDEN-PLY” IS GOLD IN YOUR POCKET... That’s 
what new Bemis Golden-Ply* Acid-Resistant Thread for 
sewing patented seams in multiwall and waterproof bags can 
mean, Highly acid -resistant synthetic filaments are twisted 
with golden-yellow quality Bemis cotton thread. Many acid- 
bearing chemicals now reach their destination safely. Needle- 
smooth and economical. Better try it. 


* Trademark 
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EVERY TIME YOU BLAST, YOU SAVE... Bemis Explo- 

sives Bags (for mining and industrial explosives) can save 

amazingly. Example: You are a mine operator using cans 

(which cost about 70¢ each), load 10 cans per hole and shoot 

60 holes per day. Container cost: $420 per day. Bemis Explo- 

sives Bags cost only 20¢ to 25¢ each. 10 x 60 x 25¢ equals $150 
. a saving of $270 per day. 





MUSCLE-BUILDER FOR MULTIWALLS ... If your multi- 
wall bags are a trifle light for their job, you needn’t add a full 
ply. Save money by switching to job-tested Bemis Strength- 
end Multiwalls, with added strength top and bottom (shown 
under cut-away ply), where most sewn-bag breakage occurs. 
Or, if you’re OVERpackaged, eliminate a full ply and sub- 
stitute Strength-end® protection. 





, ™" 
SMS 
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. 
Bemis where flexible packaging ideas are born 


Bemis may already be making the better package you need. 
Write: Product Development, 408-J Pine Street, St. Louis 2. 
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In these two pages you'll find a comparison of 
l the significant facts about gas engine com- 
essors in the 375 to 950 horsepower range. 
e think you'll have to agree that Worthington’s 
HC unit is the outstanding performer in its 
e range. Not only does it have 18% better 
el economy than the next nearest engine, but 
also features self-sustained turbocharging, 

ovable cylinder liners with cast-in water 


jacket, interchangeable power and compressor 
rods, and many other important engineering 


advances. 


For complete details on the new SLHC engine 
compressor get in touch with your nearest 
Worthington district office. Or write to 


Worthington Corporation, Section 43-4, 
Harrison, N. J. In Canada: Worthington 
(Canada) Ltd., Brantfold, Ont. 
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VIEWPOINT 


“I suppose government regulation 
and public investigation are the 
signs of success. The industry should 
be pleased rather than disturbed 
that it has reached this level of 
success.”—Mortimer Foz, Jr., vice- 
president and treasurer, Schering 
Corp., quoted by the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Assn. 


THE UPPMANN CORONAS had 
been passed, and the butler was fil- 
ling the snifters with Cordon Bleu. 

“Was it a good year for your com- 
pany, Jack?” the host asked the 
silver-haired man on his right. 

“Pretty fair, I guess. We were able 
to expand our legal staff to 34. Plus 
law clerks, of course. But we made a 
real splash in that new investigation 
by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Abuses of Arbitration. Why, J. M. 
was on the witness stand for almost 
two weeks. How’ve things been with 
you?” 

“Couldn’t be better. Things got 
off to a good start with that Federal 
Monopoly Commission probe _ in 
January and three other groups 
were on our trail through the rest 
/of the year, even if we didn’t get the 
breaks on that commission report. 
Those widget makers had all the 
headlines. 

“How did you do it, Fred?” he 
asked the man across the table. 

“Well, I'll tell you. It took some 
real programing. We had all we 
could do with that fight over that 
cabinet nomination, let alone——” 

“But it sure was a dilly,” broke in 
the man with a crew cut. “And 
that quote about the kick by a horse! 
It couldn’t have been better if it was 
extemporaneous,” 

The host suddenly realized that 
one guest had been silent. “What 
about you people, Mort?” he asked. 

Mort blushed. “I’m afraid we 
didn’t do too well. We only had the 
Department of Antitrust on our tail 
once. And that left the executive 
committee with so much time to 
spend on operations that profits are 
up 10%.” 

It’s fiction today. But could it be 
fact tomorrow? 


Editor-in-Chief 
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STRONGER 
and SAFER 
for every 
high pressure 
pipeline 
duty... 


... because 


they are 


drop forged 


OTHER VOGT PRODUCTS 


Forged Steel Valves — 

Petroleum Refinery and Chemical 
Plant Equipment — Steam 
Generators — Heot Exchangers — 
Ice Making ond 


Refrigerating Equipment. 
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Constantly imitated but never duplicated, Vogt forged steel 
fittings and flanges have unmatched strength and toughness 
for your most severe pipeline duties. Laboratory controlled 
materials and Vogt's special forging techniques assure products 
which are always uniform in structure, fine grained, and free from 
porosity. Thereby the shocks and stresses imposed by high pres- 
sures and high temperatures are easily withstood, and with 
stubborn resistance to erosion and corrosion. Consult Catalog 
F-10 for our complete line of fittings and flanges. 

For a copy of Vogt Catalog F-10 address Dept. 24A-FCW. 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO., P.O. BOX 1918, LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
SALES OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Camden, N. J., 
St. Louis, Charleston, W. Va., Cincinnati 


DROP FORGED STEEL 

& ae 
Fittings 
and Flanges 





In toiletries, agricultural chemicals and solvent emulsions, 


EMCOL EMULSIFIERS TYPIFY... 


PUT A RICH, FOAMY HEAD on your bubble bath detergent formulations with Witco’s unique 

Emcol 4150. This clear amber liquid combines flash-foaming action with excellent foam durability ... cleans as clean as a 
whistle at extremely low cost. It is also available as a powder. And, for outstanding all-round performance in 

industrial liquid detergents as well as cosmetic formulations, Emcol P10-49 is recommended. 
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METAL PARTS COME CLEANER when you 
formulate emulsion degreasers with Emcol P10-59, In 
solvent degreasing, for example, work is dipped into a 
solution of kerosene and Emcol P10-59, then hosed 
down with water. Since Emcol P10-59 is both a deter- 
gent and emulsifier, parts come oil- and solvent-free. 
Many other emulsifiers for degreasers are available to 
meet specific problems. 


SPREADING THE PESTICIDE AMONG THE 
PESTS is another big job done for the farmer by Emcols 
H.-A, H-B and H.-C. These Emcols are extremely salt-tolerant 
...are the first emulsifiers permitting a wide range of pesti- 
cides to be mixed with virtually all types of concentrated 
liquid fertilizers. Need for two separate sprayings is thus 
eliminated, saving time and money. Emcols H-A, H-B and 
H-C are also valuable for industrial processing applications 
where the water phase of an oil-in-water emulsion has a 
high salt content. 


Mail coupon for details of these and other quality Witco Products. 


Dept. CW6 


Witco Chemical Company, Inc. 


122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Send me information on the products checked below: 


© Emcol 4150 and Emcol P10-49 O Stearates 

© Emcol P10-59 and H-50A — 

O Emcols H-A, H-B and H-C a 

C Other Emcol Emulsifiers ees, 
© Resins for Urethane Foams © Gelling Agents 

O Synthetic Detergents CO Extender Pigments 
© Detergent Additives 

O 

0 


: : © Specially prepared 
Spray-Dried Chemicals Bituminous Compounds 


and Mastics 
© Channel and Furnace Blacks © Phthalic Anhydride 


Organic Chemicals 





Company. 





Address 





City State 





Application: 





14 Manufacturing Plants - 4 Research and Technical Service Laboratories 
Sales Offices in Chicago - Boston - Akron « Atlanta - Houston - Los Angeles 
San Francisco - Toronto and Montreal, Canada (P.N. Soden & Co., Ltd.) 
London and Manchester, England 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| tame 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Polyol 
portraits: 


GLYCERINE 


One ina 
series by “the 
men that 
make the most 
of them” 


Dow’s increased capacity for produc- 
ing synthetic glycerine has helped to 
alleviate the erratic supply of this im- 
portant commodity. This has stabilized 
the price of glycerine. Though its com- 
mercial history spans more than 175 
years, it first stood on its own feet as 
a product (rather than a_ by-product 
of the soap industry) when produced 


synthetically in 1947. Since then it 
has had a new extension of usefulness. 
In addition to stabilizing the supply 
of an important commodity, synthetic 
glycerine brought with it the purity 
made possible by its chemical produc- 
tion. It deserves to sit for the first 
“portrait” in this series, because it 
is the prototype product from which 


Portrait of one of the most valuable formulas in the working vocabulary of creative chemistry. 


14 


stems today’s ever-widening family of 
the polyols. 


The chemical facts, of course, 
are well known. Glycerine is the sim- 
plest trihydric alcohol. Physically it is 
colorless and odorless; a somewhat 
viscous liquid. The secret of its versa- 
tility: one secondary and two primary 
hydroxyl groups. Though the primary 
hydroxyls are more reactive than the 
secondary, reaction is characteristic of 
all three groups. 


And one or more of the three hydroxyl 
groups can be replaced by _ other 
groups, such as alkyl radicals or halo- 
gens. Since a different type of group 
can be introduced into each of these 
positions, an unusual number and 
variety of derivatives can be formed. 
Typical of many useful types of glycer- 
ine reactions possible are: esterifica- 
tion with either organic or inorganic 
acids, polymerization,  etherification, 
amination, and reaction with alkali 
metal hydroxides. 


Physical talents, too, account 
for the many millions of pounds of 
glycerine that go into non-chemical 
uses. Here it functions as plasticizer, 
humectant, solvent, bodying agent, and 
lubricant, in a variety of product roles. 
Generally no chemical combination 
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takes place in such applications, and 
chemical stability is a prerequisite in 
the material used to impart specific 
physical properties. Glycerine is “made 
to order”. It stays free from objec- 
tionable color, odor or taste almost 
indefinitely. Along with its stability, 
other talents pressed into service in 
varying combinations include its hygro- 
scopicity, low volatility, solvent power 
and solubility, high viscosity, non- 
crystallinity, low toxicity, compatibility, 
and taste (sweet and pleasant). 


The big Dow plant at Freeport, Texas—first 
went on stream with Glycerine, Synthetic 
in 1955. 


The Glycerines from Dow are 
three: Glycerine, Synthetic is the indi- 
cated choice in nearly all industrial 
applications. It was the first to go on 


stream at the big Dow plant at Free- 
port, Texas. Next came Glycerine, 
USP, to meet U.S. pharmacopoeia 
requirements, including glycerol con- 
tent of 95%. Dow’s quality runs, in 
fact, 96% —a strength many users wish 
because the viscosity is considerably 
below that of 99.5%, it is easier to 
handle, and does not freeze easily. 
Color is water-white for uses requiring 
high purity with taste and odor char- 
acteristics desirable for pharmaceutical 
and food uses (as well as for lighter 
colored alkyd resins in paints). And 
Glycerine, USP 99.5% — preferred by 
customers who find the 4% water in 
USP undesirable in their processes. 
It is identical with USP except that 
glycerol content is a minimum of 
99.5% instead of 96%. 


The basic fact behind the new sta- 
bility of quality and supply that Dow’s 
synthetic production has helped bring 
to the glycerine market is this . 


Dow is Basic in Polyols— 
in glycerine, as well as in the whole 
wide range of polyols it manufactures. 


TRANSLATION: Whether in the 
well-known categories of the glycerines, 
the industrial glycols, the polyethylene 
glycols, the polypropylene glycols, or 
in the more venturesome develop- 
mental range of its “world’s widest line 
of polyols’, Dow makes ail of the 
ingredients that go into the production 
of these polyols. 





THE POLYOL FAMILY TREE 


main branches include Glycerine * Glycerine USP 99.5% * Propylene 
Glycol * Dipropylene Glycol * Ethylene Glycol + Diethylene Glycol 
Polyethylene Glycols + Polypropylene Glycols * Tripropylene Glycol 

Tetraethylene Glycol * Hyprose® SP80 * Hyprin® GP25 * Polyglycol 

11 Series * Polyglycol 13 Series * Polyglycol 15 Series 
Polyglycol 166 Series (Polyepichlorohydrin) * Polyglycol 174 Series 
(polystyrene glycol) * Polybutylene Glycols * Dowanol® 122 
Styrene Glycol 


Three good ways to go in Dow Glycerine— 
every one of them clearly right. 


To the buyer of chemicals the 
phrase “Dow is basic” means assurance 
of highest quality that can result only 
from complete control of all the 
building blocks that go into a polyol 
formulation. It means assurance of 
uninterrupted supply, because the 
manufacturer is an original source— 
completely independent of raw mate- 
rial problems. It means stable prices 
because ingredient costs are not sub- 
ject to wide market fluctuations. And, 
in the realm of creative chemistry it 
means that there are literally no ma- 
terial limits to the range of polyol 
possibilities and improvements that are 
open to Dow and its customers. 


* * * 


Dow’s “men that make the most of 
them” stand ready to help you make 
the most of the polyol products you 
need. The skillful team of scientists, 
technicians, production experts, sales 
force, in the course of their work, 
have acquired the knowledge you 
need to know about polyols. With 
them, the production and delivery 
of polyols are only the beginning. 
Their greatest pride and satisfac- 
tion come from following through 
to help you make the most of polyols 


The Industrial Glycols number many active members, among them 
three new products developed by Dow research—polyepichlorohydrin, poly- 
styrene glycol, and polybutylene glycol. All three are adaptable as 
intermediates in the production of the new polyurethanes and in the surfactant 
fizid. Many promising applications in the paint, petroleum, detergent, plastic 
industries. 


in your applications. They are al- 
ways at your service. If you have a 
polyol problem, why not call them 

. . through the Dow sales office 
nearest you? Or write Chemicals 


The Polyethylene Glycols are available in twelve molecular Sales Dept. 1100 AM6-6. 
weights from E200 to E20,000, and ranging from viscous liquids through 
waxy and hard tough solids. Very useful as plasticizers, lubricants, solvents 


and as carriers in cosmetic and pharmaceutical preparations. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


The Polypropylene Glycols ‘‘P"’ series liquid through entire 
molecular weight range, P250 through P4,000. Employed as lubricants, 
solvents, plasticizers and anti-foam agents. Polyglycol P2,000 (resin grade) 
has gained widespread acceptance for use in urethane foams. 
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© PINION 


a tip to 
PHOSPHATE BUYERS 
who also use 


SODIUM 
SILICO- 
FLUORIDE 


--- you can include 
SSF with Blockson 
phosphates in your 


SSF does 
these jobs well 


Blockson SSF is widely used for water 
fluoridation, laundry sours, foam rub- 
ber production and as an opacifier in 
glass manufacturing. A dozen other 
interesting uses are listed in our Tech- 
nical Bulletin which is yours for the 
asking. Blockson SSF is a free flowing 
non hygroscopic crystalline powder, 
99% NaeSiFe. Write Piockson or your 
Blockson distributor for the bulletin 
and prices. 


P.S. Blockson is the largest manufacturer 
of SSF... A dependable source. 


BLOCKSON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
Division of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


| standing and valuable 


No Part of AHS 


To THE EpiTor: Your research 
section (April 25) contains an inter- 
esting article on the development of 
many new diagnostic agents. The 
article contains one statement, how- 
ever, that we would appreciate having 
corrected. 

Hyland Laboratories is not a divi- 
sion of American Hospital Supply 
Corp. and has no connection with the 
latter organization. Hyland Labora- 
tories is a California corporation 
whose stock is wholly owned by Bax- 
ter Laboratories, Inc., of Morton 
Grove, Ill., and therefore may be de- 
scribed correctly as a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Baxter Laboratories, 
oe 

JOHN W. PALMER 

Vice-President and Technical Director 
Hyland Laboratories 

Los Angeles 


Hercules Lubes 


To THE EpiTor: Your articles and 
news items on lubes and greases based 
on synthetic esters (April 4) are of 
extreme interest to us. In comments 
on chemical companies active in the 
field, however, we were disappointed 
to see no mention of Hercules Pow- 
der Co. We have been active in de- 
velopment work in this field for over 
10 years, and our Hercolube esters 
have been in commercial use for sev- 
eral years. Use is still relatively small 
but showing gratifying growth. 

J. W. L. MONKMAN 
Director of Sales 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


% Not Reversible 


To THE Epitor: In your Business 
Newsletter (April 25) you state that 
the W. R. Grace earnings dropped 
54%. The correct decrease is 35%. 
Please refer to the following as pub- 
lished in the annual report (figures 
are in million dollars): 


1958 1957 Off 


_, 


$434.23 $459.73 5.5% 


Sales 


Net income 


after taxes $ 10.04 $ 15.46 35% 


We hesitate to berate such an out- 
. weekly; 


however, we believe that you can ap- 

preciate the effect of an erroneous 

statement on our customers, our po- 

tential customers and our stock- 
holders. 

R. K. HoppINnoTrT, Jr. 

Sales Manager 

Sulphuric Acid-Phosphate Rock 

Davison Chemical Co. 

Baltimore 


Right. Grace’s earnings in 1957 
were 54% higher than in ’58, but 
’*58 earnings were only 35% below 
those of ’57.—Ep. 


Better than We Said 


To THE Epitor: The table (May 2, 
p. 21) ... has an incorrect figure for 
Rohm & Haas in column two—the 
column headed “Change Ist qtr. ’58.” 

The figure shown is 22.4%. The... 
correct figure is 28.8%... . 

COLIN C. CAMPBELL 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Philadelphia 


MEETINGS 


Material Handling Institute, Exposi- 
tion of 1959, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, June 9-12. 


Instrument Society of America, in- 
ternational symposium on gas chroma- 
tography, Kellogg Center for Continuing 
Education, East Lansing, Mich., June 
10-12. 


Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., 87th 
annual meeting, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., June 11-13. 


Parenteral Drug Assn., dinner meet- 
ing, Sylvania Hotel, Philadelphia, June 


12. 


National Industrial Pharmaceutical 
Research Conference, King’s Gateway, 
Land O’Lakes, Wis., June 14-17. 


Technical Assn. of Graphic Arts, an- 
nual meeting, Manger Hotel, Rochester, 
N.Y., June 15-17. 


Gordon Research Conferences; separa- 
tion and purification, at Colby Junior 
College, New London, N.H.; chemistry 
and physics of liquids, at New Hampton 
School, New Hampton, N.H.; lipide 
metabolism, at Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N.H., June 15-19. 


Instrument Society of America, sec- 
ond nuclear instrumentation symposium, 
Idaho Falls, Ida., June 17-19. 


International Plastics Exhibition and 
Convention, Grand and National Halls, 
Olympia, London, England, June 17-27. 
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Badger engineers 


help refiners convert HS... 


a by-product ‘‘nuisance’’... 


to profitable elemental sulfur 


There is a difference in sulfur plants — especially 
when you consider contractor services. Badger, 
through its Key Man Service, offers a complete de- 
sign, engineering, construction and operation pack- 
age. This proposal-to-product service plan provides 
you with a simple, functional plant that costs less to 
build and operate, produces high yields. 

Badger’s staff includes engineers who have been 
building successful sulfur recovery plants since 1948. 


Within the past thirty months plants have been com- 
pleted for Socony Mobil Oil Co. (Paulsboro, N. J.) 
and Montana Sulfur & Chemical Co. (Billings, 
Mont.). Both plants were built at low cost to produce 
high profit sulfur economically. 

If sulfur recovery is in your future, Badger belongs 
in your plans. For more complete information, write 
or phone today. Badger Manufacturing Company, 
363 Third Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 





builtby BADGER 


INTERNATIONAL DESIGNERS * ENGINEERS * CONSTRUCTORS 


THE BADGER COMPANIES 


Badger N.V. Badger Limited 
The Hague, Holland © London, England 


Badger Manufacturing Company 
Cambridge » New York * Houston 


Canadian Badger Company Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Badger (Belgium) S.A. 
Brussels, Belgium 


Badger (France) S. a R.L. 
Paris, France 








r---------- 


— 
foe] 


STEPANATE “T’ 


SODIUM TOLUENE SULFONATE 


S Ch 





ical C 
r r 7 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send bulletin and prices on: 
() Stepanate “T” C) Stepanate “X” 
Name 
Firm 


Address 


HYDROTROPES 


These new Stepan products provide powerful hydrotropic action that makes 
them excellent solubilizing and coupling agents for a wide variety of appli- 
cations. Stepanate “T” is the sodium salt of toluene sulfonic acid. Stepanate 
“X” is the sodium salt of xylene sulfonic acid. They are minimum 40% active 
liquids, water white to slightly yellow in color. Some of the possibilities for 
their use are listed below: 


SUGGESTED USES: 


COUPLING AGENT also clarifying agent for sparingly-soluble 
oil or solid in aqueous products formulations. 


SOLUBILIZING REACTANTS as in the preparation of cer- 
tain dyes where it is desirable to carry out organic chemical reactions in 
water instead of solvents. 


ANTI-BLOCKING AGENT for spray-drying alkyl aryl sulfo- 
nate slurries permitting spraying at higher solids content. 


CLEAR, NON-FOAMING DISINFECTANTS are possi- 
ble using cresylic acid and Stepanate “X”. 


DISSOLVING IODINE IN TINCTURES 
THINNING SOAP GELS 
EXTRACTION OF POLAR IMPURITIES from non-polar 


oils. 


HYDROTROPIC WOOD PULPING which offers many in- 
teresting possibilities for cost saving over kraft or soda pulp process. 


Send coupon for Bulletin, Samples and Prices 


STEPAN 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Telephone: STate 2-4711 


America’s Most Complete Line of Surfactants 
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Maleic hydrazide has won out in the North Carolina legislature. 





Pressure from the state’s tobacco farmers—who like this chemi- 
cal because it saves about 30 man-hours of labor on each acre of flue- 
cured tobacco—was a major factor in the state senate’s 32-to-14 vote 
late last week to kill the bill that would have banned use of this product on 
North Carolina tobacco crops (CW, May 30, p. 24). 


U.S. Rubber—which produces maleic hydrazide and markets 
it as MH-30—feels that its stand has been vindicated. The company has 
maintained that MH-30—if properly used—will not lower the quality 
of the tobacco leaves. 


Next question is whether the big cigarette companies will cut 
their buying of tobacco treated with MH-30. 


Reichhold is offering more stock to the public this month. In 
its third public financing, the company expects to realize about $13.5 mil- 
lion on sale of 400,000 shares. Of total proceeds, $3.5 million will be 
added to working capital; the other $10 million will go into the com- 
pany’s $24-million 1958-60 expansion and modernization program. 





Within the past three years, the market price of Reichhold shares 
(adjusted for a two-for-one stock split two months ago) has tripled. The 
proportion of stock held by President-founder Henry Reichhold has dwin- 
dled considerably. Prior to the first public offering in Nov. 56, 89.145% 
of outstanding common stock was in his name; after this month’s offering, 
his 1,558,058 shares will represent a 44.1% stake. Through April 1, 61, 
President Reichhold has waived cash dividends on 1.5 million of his shares. 


Adell Chemical is coming out with a new consumer product. 
Beginning June 15, the TV-conscious maker of Lestoil liquid detergent 
will start test-marketing—in western Massachusetts and central Connec- 
ticut—a dry laundry bleach. Adell—which is based at Holyoke, Mass.— 
won’t say what the bleaching agent is. CW’s guess: Du Pont’s Oxone 
(potassium monopersulfate). But Adell does give some detail on pack- 
aging plans. The new product will be marketed in packages containing 
10 one-shot packets, each wrapped in a water-soluble (polyvinyl alcohol) 
film. 





Things may be looking up for lithium. 





Although the Atomic Energy Commission plans to stop stock- 
piling the metal after Jan. 1, 60, Lithium Corp. of America President 
Herbert Rogers told shareholders last week that LCA sales and earnings— 
though expected to be lower in ’60—may triple in the next five years. 





Business 
Newsletter 


(Continued) 





Rogers bases his optimism on “probable” renegotiation of AEC 
contracts in two to three years, plus planned diversifications and newly 
developed lithium products. 


Within the next few weeks, he revealed, the company will start 
semicommercial production of N-butyl lithium for use as a catalyst in 
manufacturing synthetic rubber. Moreover, he reports, “joint ventures 
with several major companies are in the stages of preliminary conversa- 
tion.” 


Rogers also disclosed that 59 earnings are continuing at the 
first-quarter rate—with sales up more than 9%, earnings up 34% over ’58. 


Shortly after the meeting, word came that LCA had decided 
not to use its option to buy 60% of American Ice outstanding stock at 
$30/share (CW Business Newsletter, April 11). Reportedly, LCA offered 
a much lower figure, which was turned down. Now, under terms of an 
agreement with American Ice, LCA will sell its 11% interest (13,992 
shares) in U.S. Cold Storage to American Ice at $38/share—substantially 
above the current market value ($30/share). This will add $532,000 to 
the lithium company’s reserve to be used for expansion and new acqui- 
sitions. 


Meanwhile, other merger moves are in the news this week: 





Fertilizers: Smith-Douglass Co. (Norfolk, Va.) and Smith Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co. (Columbus, O.) are considering a merger. Special 
meetings of stockholders are to be called to vote on ratification. 


Shellac: Plough Inc. (Memphis), proprietary drug firm, plans 
to buy all outstanding stock of Harry C. Smith Co. (Memphis), whose six 
subsidiaries are large producers of liquid shellac. 


Petroleum Products: Signal Oil & Gas (Los Angeles) and Eastern 
States Petroleum & Chemical Corp. (Houston) are working out merger 
terms. 


Equipment: Schutte and Koerting Co. (Cornwells Heights, Pa.) 
has acquired majority interest in Whitlock Mfg. Co. (West Hartford, 
Conn.). The firms make heat exchangers and other equipment. 


o 
National Distillers’ Kordite Division’s new polyethylene film 
plant at Woodland, Calif., near Sacramento, is slated for completion in 


August. The unit will produce and convert film, will go after markets in 
11 Western states. 





e 

Russian chemical trade is moving both ways on the Seaway. 
First export: carbon black, to be loaded on a Russian ship at Sarnia, Ont., 
probably from Cabot Carbon (Canadian subsidiary of Godfrey L. Cabot). 
Exports of goods made in Canada by U.S.-owned firms don’t require U.S. 
Commerce Dept. approval, which lately has been harder to get. Soviet 
benzene and potash have recently come in on the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
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How you .. 


benefit from «. ° 


Jefferson 
Chemical's 


Jefferson’s most important assets 
never appear on balance 


Easily Jefferson Chemical’s most valuable assets are 
the fine and highly competent people who make up 
this growing petrochemical organization. 


Jefferson’s family of 700 employees represents a 
great variety of technical and specialized skills. Be- 
cause Jefferson is not large by most industry stand- 
ards, they become familiar with the entire scope of 
operations . . . work toward common objectives, 
confident that individual accomplishments will be 
recognized. 


In Jefferson’s Austin Research Laboratory, organic 
and physical chemists are busily asking and answer- 
ing what chemicals to make and how to make them 
better. In the Port Neches plant, chemists, chemical, 
electrical and mechanical engineers, compressormen, 
gaugers, treaters, fillers, operators, instrument men, 
and numerous other skilled employees supervise and 
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sheets! 


man the processes required to produce some 1000 
tons/day of quality chemicals. 


In the Houston headquarters and the nation-wide 
sales and distribution centers Jefferson marketing 
men, technical representatives, customer-service men 
and women... all work in close rapport to expe- 
dite the fulfillment of your chemical needs. 


Laboratory glass and steel towers are most essential 
in the dynamic petrochemical industry, but people 


are the difference between adequate and exceptional 
chemical products and services. 


JEFFERSON “@7 CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, INC. 


HOUSTON «¢ NEW YORK « CHICAGO * CLEVELAND * CHARLOTTE « LOS ANGELES 


142 
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FLUID FLOW CANS BY CONTINENTAL 


e 
- 


BEST FoR Leevergenrs, 


ammonia? gnd 
other household products 


Whether your product is a detergent or some other 
household product, you'll clean up more sales when 
you give it the customer-pleasing advantages of 
Continental Fluid Flow cans. Look at these features! 
No drip nozzle of polyethylene for free flow and exact 
dripless cutoff. 

Wrap around lithography: Solderless construction 
leaves entire can (dome top, too) free for decoration 
with Continental’s superb lithography. 

Matchless beauty that lasts: Protected by a special 
varnish that prevents marring of lithography during 
display. 








Unsurpassed product protection insured by specially 
developed enamel linings. 

Colored nozzles to match or contrast with can design 
for added sales appeal. 

Get the best can for your household products, plus 
Continental research and engineering service. Call 
Continental today. 





CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 
WIDEST RANGE OF SIZES! Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 


Continental Fluid Flow cans are available in the Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
widest range of sizes, every size you want to satisfy Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
your customer's needs, from 12 oz. to one-half gal. Canadian Division: 5595 Pare St., Montreal, Que. 
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Chemical and Allied Products Profit Ratios Start Comeback 











PROFIT-TO- 
EQUITY RATIO 

















PROFIT-TO- 
SALES RATIO 











CPI Pulls Out of Profitability Dip 


It takes more dollars to make a 
dollar these days than ever before. 
But indications this week are that 


chemical management is making 
headway in reversing the trend that 
— between 1947 and ’58 — had cut 
by more than 35% the profit-earning 
potential of dollars invested in CPI 
growth. 

Latest sign of industry’s determina- 
tion to push profit ratios up: equip- 
ment makers participating in the 
quarterly McGraw-Hill Machinery 
New Orders Forecast report that one 
prime reason for their increasing 
optimism about 1959 capital goods 


sales is equipment buyers’ “emphasis 
on cost-cutting.” 

Aside from this studied effort to 
heighten plant efficiency, at least four 
other factors augur well for greater 
profitability in the chemical industry 
this year: 

(1) The continuing rapid pace of 
the general business recovery. Ac- 
tivity in many chemical-consuming 
industries is so brisk that many chem- 
ical makers have boosted operating 
ratios to more than 80% of capacity 
— not up to the optimum of 90%, 
but well above the breakeven point. 

(2) Startup of new plants will not 


be so much of a drain on company 
revenues this year. 

(3) Pending the outcome of steel 
industry wage negotiations, producers 
are expected to be in a somewhat bet- 
ter price position on a number of 
heavy chemicals. 

(4) Partly because of the newly 
deepened St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
current outlook on transportation costs 
is relatively favorable. 

Less for More: These boosts for 
net earnings come after a 12-year 
downtrend of rates of return in the 
chemical industry. During this period 
of record-shattering expansion, chem- 
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How the lenders have fared 
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Allied Chemical 
EQUITY up 20% 
SALES up 19.7% 
PROFITS down 17.6% 


American 
Cyanamid 
EQUITY up 22.1% 
SALES up 32.1% 
PROFITS up 62.2% 


Dow Chemical’ 
EQUITY up 52.9%. 
SALES up 48.5% 
PROFITS up 38.0% 


DuPont” 

EQUITY up 29.3% 
SALES up 8.4% 
PROFITS down 11.6% 


Hercules 
Powder 

EQUITY up 53.5% 
SALES up 21.5% 
PROFITS up 24.1% 


Monsanto 
Chemical 
EQUITY up 19.8% 
SALES up 24.4% 
PROFITS up 45.9% 


Union Carbide 
EQUITY up 27.7% 
SALES up 40.4% 
PROFITS up 39.2% 


ical companies were getting less and 
less in return for their heavy capital 
investments. The 1957-58 recession 
aggravated this discouraging situation. 

Since 1947, management had in- 
vested more than $14 billion in new 
plant and equipment, and stockhold- 
ers’ equity in these companies had 
risen by more than 155%. But this 
impressive buildup in physical and 
financial resources was accompanied 
by notably lesser increases in sales 
and earnings — 99% and 52%, re- 
spectively. This was reflected in the 
drop of profit ratios (chart, p. 23). 

The same forces were at work in 
other branches of the CPI. In petro- 
leum refining, the profit/equity ratio 
slipped from 15.1% to 10%; in 
paper and allied products, the dip was 
from 16.2% to 7.6%. Declines in 
other segments of the CPI: rubber 
products, 12.8% to 9.6%; primary 
nonferrous metals, 12.5% to 6%; 
and stone, clay and glass products, 
15.2% to 10.5%. For manufacturing 
industries as a whole, the drop was 
from 14.8% to 8.6%. 

Margins More Stable: Profit/sales 
ratios — i.e., profit margins — also 
sagged, but not so severely. In chem- 
icals and allied products, the average 
margin for 1947-50 was 9.1%; last 
year, it was down to 6.9%. Declines 
in other industries were roughly com- 
parable: petroleum refining, 11% to 
9.2%; paper and allied products, 
8.6% to 4.5%; rubber products, 
48% to 3.9%; nonferrous metals, 
8.8% to 4.8%; stone, clay and glass, 
8.9% to 7%. The all-manufactur- 
ing dip was from 6.7% to 4.2%. 

Hardly any major chemical com- 
pany escaped the lower-profitability 
trend (charts, left), even though 
total earnings registered solid gains 
over the period. Several companies 
— e.g., Cyanamid, Monsanto and 
Carbide — have managed to increase 
sales and earnings over the past five 
years somewhat more steeply than 
their stockholders’ equity totals were 
rising; but for them, too, profit ratios 
were generally descending. 

One extreme case among principal 
chemical producers is that of Olin 
Mathieson. Hit by particularly heavy 
startup costs during the recession, 
OM saw its profit/equity ratio sink 
from an enviable 13.9% in 1954 (the 
year the company was formed by 
merger) to a scant 2.7% in ’58. OM’s 
average profit per dollar of sales 
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shrank from 7.6¢ to 1.6¢, forcing 
a 50% slash in dividend payments. 

Shrugging Off Expansion: Most ob- 
vious effect of the dwindling of rates 
of return was the rapid cutback of 
expansion programs, especially during 
the recession months. When profit/- 
equity ratios were bottoming out, a 
substantial number of management 
men felt that putting their companies’ 
money into government bonds and 
other short-term investments would be 
more rewarding — and safer — than 
investing in new production facilities. 

As business picked up, CPI man- 
agement resumed its high rate of cap- 
ital investment (CW, April 18, p. 36). 
But the experience of plummeting 
profit ratios has left its imprint on 
corporate spending plans. Back in 
1957, chemical companies were al- 
lotting 68% of capital outlays to 
expansion, 32% to modernization. 
This year, more intent on improving 
productivity at existing plants, they 
are planning to split available funds 
between expansion and modernization 
on a 61%-39% basis. 

Right now, profit ratios are re- 
sponding to two favorable factors: 
(1) sales are booming; (2) the 


rise in stockholders’ equity is slow- 
ing. (For companies producing basic 


chemicals, stockholders’ equity in- 
creased by some $600 million in 
1956, $500 million in °57, only $300 
million during ’58.) As of now, it’s 
likely that some CPI companies’ 
profit/equity ratios will soon be ap- 
proaching their 1947-50 levels. 


Spinoff by Carbide 


Koppers’ Tar Products Division 
this week is acquiring Union Carbide 
Plastic Co.’s Halowax Division in a 
cash transaction. 

Halowax makes chlorinated naph- 
thalene, paraffin, some other chemi- 
cals and resins. It employs about 50 
people in 15 buildings on a site at 
Wyandotte, Mich. 

The property and some of the 
larger buildings are owned by Penn- 
salt, which will lease them to Koppers 
via long-term rental arrangements. 

Halowax is not expected to add 
much volume to Koppers’ annual sales 
—at least for the time being. How- 
ever, it will provide a good captive 
outlet for Koppers’ naphthalene, and 
there are plans to add several new 
products to its line later on. 
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Polycarbonate Gets a Plant 


General Electric this week will dis- 
close plans to go commercial with its 
high-impact, “hard-as-nails,” polycar- 
bonate plastic, Lexan. 

GE’s Chemical Materials Dept. is 
blueprinting a  multimillion-dollar 
plant near Mount Vernon, Ind., on the 
Ohio River, will break ground in 
about two months. The company 
plans to be in large-scale production 
by the third quarter of 1960. 

Scheduled production figures can’t 
be pried loose, but in an exclusive 
interview with CW, GE spokesmen 
hinted at a capacity of at least 5 
million Ibs./year. They also revealed 
that the new unit is designed for 
quick expansion as markets develop, 
with output of 25 million Ibs./year 
“definitely in the realm of possibility.” 

GE chose Mount Vernon because of 
its “closeness to raw materials and 
the injection-molding market, good 
transportation facilities, good business 
climate, and availability of a water- 
front site to provide water for proc- 
essing and waste disposal.” 

Chief raw materials are phosgene 
and bis-phenol A. The plant will make 
phosgene on the spot, using chlorine 
shipped in from nearby producers. It 
will buy bis-phenol A from two of 
the three commercial suppliers, Dow, 
Monsanto and Shell. 

Besides availability of raw materials, 
the company also had to consider 
nearness to markets. Chief buyers of 
Lexan will be plastic molders, and 
the area is convenient to many pro- 
spective customers—it is within over- 
night trucking distance, has good rail 
connections. 

On completion, the highly automat- 
ed unit will employ about 160 people, 
including production workers and ad- 
ministrative staff. 

Price Cut Coming: Once the plant 
is in full operation, GE hopes to 
lower the price of Lexan from $2.50/- 
lb. to $1.25/lb.—“perhaps closer to 
$1/lb. if markets develop,” says the 
company. 

GE has been turning out develop- 
mental quantities of the plastic at its 
Pittsfield, Mass., plant. Capacity of the 
semiworks unit has been hiked twice 
since it was constructed about two 
years ago. 

“That plant is already supporting 
about 150 different industrial appli- 


cations for Lexan,” says GE engineer 
Richard Thompson. 

Immediate sales target will be plas- 
tic molders. But there are several 
other areas in which GE hopes to 
find new markets. Already in devel- 
opment stages are polycarbonate elas- 
tomers, films, high-temperature fluids, 
and fibers. 

Film Promising: Particularly prom- 
ising is the film. While not suitable 
for flexible packaging uses, photo- 
graphic applications look good. The 
material is firm, does not distort—it 
could be useful for standard photo- 
graphic film and also master prints. 

Moreover, GE hopes the polycar- 
bonate film can be made competitive 
with products like Du Pont’s Mylar, 
chiefly for industrial applications 
(e.g., insulation of cables, capacitors, 
etc.). 

The material has already found 
heavy usage in aircraft and missiles— 
because of its wide range of heat sta- 
bility (from —100 F to 250 F). 
Many electrical insulation parts, sight 
glasses, housings, instrument parts, 
coil forms, electrical connectors, cams, 
are already in production. GE is now 
making overtures to auto makers. 

The fiber is still in the most pre- 
liminary stages, and tests are far 
from conclusive. GE is aiming for 
industrial uses such as tire-cord. 

Research on high-temperature flu- 
ids is also reported to be coming 
along well; some may prove useful 
as hydraulic fluids. 

Patents Unclear: But the patent 
situation remains hazy. While GE is 
the only U.S. producer of polycarbon- 
ate plastic, Bayer has been producing 
the material for several years. GE 
has applied for patents. The com- 
pany seems confident, points to plans 
for the new plant as evidence that it 
believes its position is strong. 

But GE’s corner on polycarbonate 
in the U.S. is not expected to last 
long. Every major chemical company 
has been investigating the plastic. It’s 
not unlikely there will be additional 
producers. GE is well aware of this. 
“We'd be pretty naive to believe we’re 
not going to have any competition,” 
comments a GE man. 

Nevertheless, the company expects 
the new plant to substantially boost 
its chemical sales. 
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Bigger Chemical Stake 


Now Miles Laboratories (Elkhart, 
Ind.) is upping its stake in chemicals 
—based on brightening prospects for 
industrial uses. 

Miles will consolidate and reorgan- 
ize three of its divisions to form Miles 
Chemical — a new company that 
President Howard Roderick says may 
“some day soon do as much business 
as the rest of the entire Miles organi- 
zation put together.” 

That’s a big order—NMiles’ Alka- 
Seltzer, One-A-Day vitamins and 
other products last year brought in a 
gross of $62.6 million. But Roderick’s 
optimism stems from the company’s 
already well-established background 
in chemicals. 

Diverse Product Lines: Takamine 
Laboratories (Clifton, N.J.)—acquired 
by Miles three years ago—is an ac- 
knowledged pioneer in enzyme prod- 
ucts. Sumner Chemical (Zeeland, 
Mich.)—-10 years a Miles subsidiary, 
acquired as a chemical specialties 
producer—makes some 65 organics, 
including pharmaceutical intermedi- 
ates, sedatives, antioxidants, amines 
and hormones. And Miles’ citric acid 
operation at Elkhart is also well- 
established with several industrial cus- 
tomers and a large captive consumer 
—Alka-Seltzer. These are the three 
operations that will initially make up 
Miles Chemical. Combined capital 
value: $6-8 million. 

But there are substantial expansions 
on the drawing boards. Says Roder- 
ick, “We've got our eyes on 25% of 
the total citric acid market.” Miles 
has already budgeted $3.6 million to 
boost citric capacity at Elkhart from 
8 million to 15 million Ibs./year. 
And it is also blueprinting other chem- 
ical plants that will be located over- 
seas. 


Moreover, the company is evalu- 
ating markets for other fermentation 
acids, such as gluconic, keto-gluconic, 
glutamic and itaconic. And it’s pilot- 
planting dialdehyde starch, has plans 
for a commercial unit with several 


hundred 
capacity. 

Betting on Beef: For its Takamine 
line of enzyme products, Miles is seek- 
ing new markets in food, medical, 
industrial and agricultural industries. 
Probably the biggest prospect, Roder- 
ick notes, is the use of enzymes in 
cattle feed, a potential multimillion- 


thousand pounds/year of 
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dollar market. Others: enzymatic 
cold-sterilization of milk for cheese 
processing and enzymatic reactivation 
of food flavors destroyed by heat. 

But growth, emphasizes Roderick, 
won't be entirely based on vertical 
diversification and expansion. The 
company is also seriously considering 
acquisition of other chemical com- 
panies. Though plans aren’t yet firm, 
possibilities are in the plasticizer and 
hormone fields. 

Says Roderick: “We don’t ever in- 
tend to become a heavy chemical 
manufacturer. But we do intend to 
become a broad, well-integrated and 
well-diversified outfit.” 


Canadian Confab 


A wide range of topics — from 
tissue cultures to petrochemicals — 
highlighted last week’s meeting of the 
Chemical Institute of Canada in Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. 

Among topics covered: develop- 
ment of petrochemicals, storage of 
radioactive wastes, advances in can- 
cer research, mining of Canadian 
manganese ores, the preservation of 
codfish using salt, and dietary supple- 
ments for cattle. 

Possibly of broadest interest was a 
method of storing fission products by 
melting them into glass, reported by 
A. R. Bancroft, Atomic Energy of 
Canada Ltd. (Chalk River, Ont.). Says 
Bancroft, solutions from a plant proc- 
essing nuclear fuel are mixed with 
finely ground nepheline syenite (a rock 
mined in Ontario) and slaked lime. 
The mixture is heated in a furnace at 
2450 F. When cooled, the material 
is glassy, and fission products are 
spread uniformly through it. The glass 
is then buried. Tests so far, reports 
Bancroft, show this to be the best way 
to dispose of the dangerous, radioac- 
tive wastes. 

In other business, CIC officers were 
voted in for the coming year, and 29 
prominent chemists and chemical en- 
gineers were elected as Fellows of the 
Institute in recognition of their con- 
tribution to Canadian chemistry and 
engineering. 

The new officers: E. Gorden 
Young, director of the National Re- 
search Council’s regional laboratory in 
Halifax, president; Wilfred N. Hall, 
president of Dominion Tar & Chemi- 
cal Co. Ltd. (Montreal), vice-presi- 
dent of the institute. 


OEEC Nitrogen Future 


Both supply and demand of ferti- 
lizer materials will increase in the 
member countries* of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co- 
operation during the 1958-59 season, 
according to a forecast recently pub- 
lished by OEEC. 

Nitrogen consumption in these 
countries during °*58-’59 is expected 
to make the largest gains of the three 
primary nutrients, rising 7%, to 2.54 
million metric tons. Production will 
also continue its rapid rise, should 
hit 3.86 million metric tons—a 13% 
increase. Since '49-’50, production has 
increased about 11% annually. 

Last year, synthetic nitrogen capac- 
ity reached 4 million metric tons/- 
year, an 11% increase over the 
previous season. Germany, France, 
Italy and the United Kingdom are the 
major producers of nitrogen mate- 
rials. 

Potash Leveling: Potash consump- 
tion is expected to increase about 6% 
during the current season; about 2.99 
million metric tons of this type of 
plant nutrient will be used. Meanwhile, 
production is expected to hit 3.24 
million metric tons, a 4% increase. 
Although the production growth rate 
has slowed down, output for the °57- 
*58 season was still 91% greater than 
in the °49-’50 period. Germany and 
France are the major producers of 
potash; output from other OEEC 
countries is negligible. 

Production of phosphate nutrients 
is expected to remain at about 3.3 
million metric tons/year for the °58- 
*59 season, although consumption will 
be up 5% to about 3.1 million metric 
tons. However, for the near future, 
consumption gains will be small, and 
are not expected to approach the 
7-8% average annual increases 
in demand that were achieved from 
*49 through °54. 

France, Germany and Italy are the 
three largest producers of phosphates, 
with Belgium and the U.K. following 
closely. 

Not only has the use of fertilizer 
in OEEC countries increased rapidly 
over the past 8-10 years but also, the 
report indicates, these countries, as 
a group, are now net exporters of 
all three primary nutrients. 

*Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxem- 


bourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
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EXPANSION 


Ammonium Perchlorate: Pennsalt Chemicals has 
budgeted $2 million to boost production of ammonium 
perchlorate at its Portland, Ore., plant. 

The program includes construction of several new 
buildings, two of which have been started, and instal- 
lation of new equipment. 

Production figures were not revealed, but a company 
spokesman said ammonium perchlorate output would 
be increased by “several thousand tons.” Sodium chlo- 
rate capacity is also being expanded, by about 25%. 

* 

Coke Ovens: Allied Chemical’s Wilputte Coke Oven 
Division has received a contract to rebuild 84 coke 
ovens at Youngstown Sheet & Tube’s Brier Hill Works 


in Youngstown, O. Completion is scheduled for April 
60. 


e 

Waxes, Oils: Quaker State Oil Refining Co. will 
spend about $400,000 to expand its refinery at Farmers 
Valley, near Bradford, Pa. The expansion, slated for 
completion this October, will boost production by about 
18%. 

The move, said President F. O. Koontz, “is a direct 
result of foreign wax demand and the proximity of our 
Farmers Valley plant to the Seaway port of Buffalo.” 

e 

Phosphates: Kentucky Store and Land Co. (Crofton, 
Ky.) has purchased 2,750 acres of land near Bartow, 
Fla., for about $5.5 million. A spokesman said the land 
was purchased as an investment, will be leased for 
farming and pasture now, for phosphate mining later. 


COMPANIES 


Triangle Refineries Inc. (Houston, Tex.), subsidiary 
of Kerr-McGee Oil Industries Inc., has acquired all the 
capital stock of Cotton Valley Solvents, Inc. (Cotton 
Valley, La.). Cotton Valley’s 2,000-bbls./day refinery 
produces aliphatic naphthas, employs 35 persons. No 
changes in operation or personnel are planned. 

e 

A. C. Horn Companies, division of Sun Chemical 
Corp., is opening new, expanded sales and general of- 
fices in Scarborough (Toronto), Ont. The move will be 
followed by centralization of manufacturing facilities. 

e 

Michigan Chemical Corp.’s Minerals Exploration 
unit at Golden, Colo.—a part of the company’s Rare 
Earth and Thorium Division—is being moved to the 
parent firm’s St. Louis, Mich., headquarters. The change 
becomes effective this week. 

e 

Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. directors have okayed 
a three-for-one split of the common stock and a boost 
in authorized common stock from 2 million to 10 mil- 
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lion shares. If the split is approved by stockholders at 
a special meeting July 1, directors plan to increase 
the dividend on common shares by 122%. 

e 

Smith-Douglass Co. will discontinue various division 
identities. Beginning Aug. 1, it will use the Smith- 
Douglass corporate name for all product manufacturing 
divisions. Divisions will be identified only as the Smith- 
Douglass Co., Inc. 

e 

American Smelting and Refining Co. is moving San 
Francisco offices of its Selby lead smelter and refinery to 
its plant at Selby, Calif. The move does not include 
Asarco’s Western district traffic department, which 
will remain in San Francisco. 

* 

Smith Kline & French shareholders last week ap- 
proved a three-for-one split of the company’s com- 
mon stock. Following the stockholder action, directors 
also voted to boost the quarterly dividend by 25%. 


FOREIGN 


Equipmenf#Poland: According to Poland’s leading 
economics magazine, Zycie Gospodarske, the country’s 
seven-year plan to build up its chemical industry may 
not come to fruition because of a lack of CPI equip- 
ment. 

The magazine pegs annual requirements for new 
chemical equipment at 24,500 metric tons/year. Be- 
cause deliveries from the domestic machine industry 
declined steadily from ’51’s 9,000 metric tons to 5,600 
metric tons last year, the Polish chemical industry has 
started building its own gear, achieved a 15,000-tons/- 
year capacity in °57. Nevertheless, vastly increased 
demand for CPI equipment has widened the gap be- 
tween supply and demand. 

€ 

Synthetic Rubber/Brazil: Firestone and Goodyear 
have signed a contract with Brazil’s Petrobas Corp. 
to build and initially operate a 40,000-tons/year syn- 
thetic rubber plant alongside the new Rio refinery at, 
Duque de Caxias. The two U.S. firms are also expected 
to finance the new plant, cede patents, and provide 
trained personnel. 

Total U.S. investment is estimated at $6 million. 
Production should get under way by late ’60. 

* 

Atomics/Britain: General Electric Co. of England 
has signed a nuclear power licensing and information- 
exchange agreement with the German firm Maschinen- 
fabrik-Augsburg-Nurnburg AG. 

The 10-year contract calls for MAN to pay GE a 
capital sum plus a service fee per kilowatt of guaran- 
teed electrical output from nuclear power plants ordered 
from the German company. In return, MAN will get 
manufacturing licenses for all GE nuclear patents. 
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with ALAMASK’ 


subtract rubbery odors ...sweeten sales 


Sure, you make comfortable mattresses, sturdy hoses, bouncy balls... what else can the customer 
want? She wants a totally pleasant product image. Alamask re-odorizing chemicals help build a 
pleasant product image by removing sales-discouraging rubbery odors in any natural or synthetic 
rubber product. Customers are quicker to pick up and buy your rubber products if they look good, 
work well and smell nicer than others. 


Which of your rubber products do you want to smell better: pry ruseer: natural, synthetic, reclaim, 

chemically blown. catex: foam, sponge, dipped goods, bonded fibers, adhesives. eLrastop.Lastics: 

polyvinyl, polyaryl, plastisols. There are specific Alamask treatments for these and other rubbers. 

Write or phone now for Alamask samples and technical application data for your products. 
Alamask, for essential industries with non-essential odors. 


RHODIA.. 


60 East 56th Street, New York 22, N. Y. (Phone: Plaza 3-4850) 
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The bill to ease taxes on Du Pont stockholders who would get 
General Motors stock under the GM-Du Pont antitrust decision isn’t get- 
ting any Administration support. 





As a result there’s only slim hope for Congressional action on 
the Frear bill, which would exempt stockholders from personal income 
taxes on stocks distributed under court orders in antitrust cases. 


At best, government officials held out only a possibility that 
they would support some kind of a compromise measure, providing less 
sweeping tax relief. 


One Treasury suggestion would ease personal stockholder tax 
burdens but toughen corporate ones. Under this idea, a court-ordered 
distribution would, in effect, be treated as a partial liquidation—with 
immediate payment of some taxes, but at the lower capital gains rate 
and on a smaller amount than present law permits. 


At the hearings, Senator Frear (D., Del.), Du Pont President 
Crawford Greenewalt and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce all testified that 
present tax laws would work an “unfair penalty” on stockholders if Du 
Pont is forced to distribute its GM shares. Present tax laws would subject 
stockholders to regular income taxes on the value of GM stock distributed. 


Senator Frear’s bill, instead, would make such court-ordered dis- 
tributions tax-free at the time and require payment of taxes only at the 
lower capital gains rate should the stockholder sell his GM stock later 
at a profit. 


The Justice Dept. is negotiating too many consent decrees to 
settle antitrust cases. That’s one of many charges hurled at the Republican 
antitrusters in a new blast issued by Rep. Emanuel Celler’s (D., N.Y.) 
House Antitrust Subcommittee. 





The new report blisters former Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell 
for “abdicating his duty” when he settled the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. case in 1956. Settlement of the case without divestment of 
AT&T’s wholly owned manufacturing subsidiary, Western Electric Co.— 
the primary aim of the suit filed in 1949 by the Democrats—is a “blot 
on antitrust enforcement history,” Celler’s report charges. 


Failure to enforce the terms of a 1941 consent decree involv- 
ing 52 oil pipelines owned by 20 oil companies is also charged. The report 
claims that consistent failure by the antitrusters to compel compliance 
has allowed oil companies that own pipelines to enjoy discriminatory 
rebates, in the form of dividends, on transportation charges. 
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The first sea-water conversion plant will definitely be on the 

Gulf Coast. Interior Secy. Fred Seaton confirmed this after the first meet- 
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ing of the site selection committee. Which of 31 Gulf Coast cities applying 
will get the long-tube vertical distillation plant should be announced soon 
after the next committee meeting, June 8-9. 


The second plant, a multistage flash distillator, possibly hooked 
to a nuclear reactor as the source of heat, will definitely go to California. 
The state has already contributed to research for adapting atomic energy. 


Look for a big government-industry meeting later this month 
on problems of foreign aid, overseas investment, agriculture commodities, 
pricing U.S. products out of world markets, etc. One new gimmick: along 
with top officials from industry and State, Commerce and Treasury depart- 
ments, top embassy diplomats will be on hand to talk about the realities of 
trade, aid and investment in their countries. 





Plenty of insecticides, fungicides and weed killers will be available 
through 1959, despite a heavier early-season demand this year than last. 


Any shortages will be in recently developed chemicals, and will be of short 
duration. 





The Agriculture Dept. says °58 production was well above ’57’s. 
Increased production of DDT, the aldrin-toxaphene group and many new 
materials more than offset the reduced output of benzene hexachloride, 
copper sulfate, 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T. 


Bill to provide uniform regulation of agricultural chemicals has 
been approved by the House Agriculture Committee. It is expected to go 
through Congress with little opposition. It would extend the coverage on 
labeling and permitted tolerances of pesticides to a newer group of agri- 
cultural chemicals—defoliants, desiccants, plant regulators and nema- 
tocides. It will have no effect on products but will mean less cumbersome 
regulation for the manufacturer by avoiding any possible “double regula- 
tion” on products that are, for example, both pesticide and defoliant. 





Specifications for making Red No. 1, a color widely used in such 
foods as hot dogs, gelatin and maraschino cherries, will be made more 
uniform by a proposal of the industry committee on certified colors. The 
proposal to make more specific the boiling range of the mixture of amines 
used in preparation of the dye will bring regulations in line with practices 
already generally accepted in the industry. Comments should be submitted 
to the Food and Drug Administration by June 26. 





The new color additives bill has been sent to Congress but no 
hearings have been scheduled. The bill, worked out by the Food and Drug 
Administration in consultation with industry, would allow FDA to set 
tolerances instead of flatly banning any color that might be considered 
“harmful.” Manufacturers will have 30 months to test colors now in use 
and submit evidence to FDA that these are safe in limited amounts. 
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INDUSTRY INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
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Make Zolli am ©} al-rt-t ie] oMm-folll got-) 
for Quality-Controlled INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS! 


dustrial Chemicals, you'll enjoy favorable car- 
load prices on al/ of the material you order 
Plasticizers can be ordered in split tank cars 
or tank trueks 


’ ‘nce of doing 
, , producer when you order fron 
And Pittsburg! broad selection of chem 
otfer 


The complete facilities of Pittsburgh's Techni- 
cal Service Department are ready to help you in 
gate ipplr ation of any Pittsburgh product 


itt if 
vou these other advantages 

The following listing indicates just a few typical 
applications for Pittsburgh’ Industrial Chemicals. 
Make it vour check sheet for the reliable, high purity 
By ordering split carload lots of Pittsburgh In industrial chemicals and plasticizers -you need! 


\ single order for more than one Pittsburgh 
product simplifies your paper work 


INDUSTRY PRODUCT TYPICAL USES 





Phthalic Anhydride / Manufacture of alkyd resins. 
Maleic Anhydride Used in the manufacture of alkyd resins. 


Xylol Used as a solvent in lacquers, varnishes and synthetic 
enamels, and the manufacture of phthalic anhydride. 


Buty! Oleate Used in the manufacture of resinous paints. 
Phthalocyanines Used as a pigment in high finish enamels. 


Fumaric Acid Manufacture of alkyd resins. 





Plasticizers Impart plasticity to polyvinyl chloride and polyvinyl 
acetate resins. 


Phthalic Anhydride Manufacture of plasticizers and polyester resins. 


Phenol In making phenol formaldehyde resins for molding, 
and in making adhesives and laminating material. 


Ortho Cresol Reaction agent in the making of synthetic resins. 
Meta Para Cresol Production of TCP and phenolic-type resins. 
Maleic Anhydride Manufacture of plasticizers and polyester resins. 
Phthalocyanines A pigment in plastics production. 

Xylenol A catalyst and reactant in resin manufacturing. 


Fumaric Acid Used in the manufacture of polyester resins. 





Phthalic Anhydride Used in the manufacture of phenol phthalein and in 
cortisone manufacturing. 


Phenol Disinfectants, germicidal soaps and in the production 
of salicylic acid. 


Pyridine Used in making penicillin, hormones, vitamins, sulfa 


drugs and other antibiotics. 
PHARMA- Alpha Picoline 
CEUTICAL Beta Gamma Picoline 


Manufacture of vitamins, anesthetics and germicides. 


In production of nicotinic acid, amide and other drugs. 





Phthalic Anhydride Textile specialty resins and as dye intermediates. 


Maleic Anhydride Used in the manufacture of dyes and wetting agents. 


Pyridine In waterproofing compounds. 

Alpha Picoline In textile finishing and as a dye intermediate. 
Beta Gamma Picoline In making waterproofing compounds. 
Sulfuric Acid Used in textile finishing. 

Ammonium Sulfate As a fireproofing agent. 

Phthalocyanines In making dyestuffs and as a pigment. 


B-622 Fungicide Industrial fungicide. 


Pyridine Used as a solvent, HCL acceptor, and rust inhibitor. 
Sulfuric Acid 

As a processing agent in general industrial applications. 
Oleum 


Phenol Used as starting chemical for many organic synthetic 


Maleic Anhydride reactions. 


= - 
PROCESSING B-622 Fungicide Industrial fungicide. 





PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


META PARA CRESOL 


PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE SULFURIC ACID 


MALEIC ANHYDRIDE XYLENOL OLEUM 


FUMARIC ACID PHTHALOCYANINES 


PYRIDINE & PYRIDINE BASES 


PHENOL 


ALPHA PICOLINE FUNGICIDE B-622 


ORTHO CRESOL 


BETA) GAMMA PICOLINE 
PX PLASTICIZERS 








PITTSBURGH 


PX-106 Dilso Hexyl Phthalate 
PX-108 Dilso Octyl Phthalate 
PX-138 DiOctyl Phthalate 
PX-158 DiCapry!l Phthalate 


PX-114 Decyl Buty! Phthalate 
PX-914 Butyl Octyl Phthalate 


PX-118 lsoOctyl Decyl Phthalate 
PX-120 Dilso Decyl Phthalate 
PX-800 Epoxy 

PX-806 Epoxy 


PX-314 N-Octyl N-Decyl 
Phthalate 


PX-208 Dilso Octyl Adipate 
PX-212 N-Octyl N-Decyl Adipate 
PX-218 IsoOctyl Decyl Adipate 
PX-220 Dilso Decyl Adipate 
PX-238 DiOctyl Adipate 

PX-404 DiButyl Sebacate 

PX-438 DiOctyl Sebacate 


PX-104 DiButy! Phthalate 
PX-917 TriCresyl Phosphate 





PLASTICIZERS 


Widely used basic “building type” 
plasticizers that exhibit an excellent 
combination of good standard prop- 
erties. 


Low cost phthalate plasticizers hav- 
ing good standard properties. Ideal 
for sheeting, tubing, welting and 
general extrusion work. 


Economical vinyl plasticizers. Sug- 
gested for use where low volatility 
and a higher degree of permanence 
is required. 


Ideal for use in high quality calen- 
dering, sheeting, film, plastisols; and 
because of its low volatility, low 
temperature flexibility and excellent 
heat stability, it is equally suitable 
for wire jacketing. 


For formulations requiring low tem- 
perature flexibility, heat and light 
stability, low volatility and low initial 
viscosity. Used in vinyl film com- 
pounds, polyvinylbutyral and syn- 
thetic rubber compounds. 


Used in the manufacture of poly- 
vinyl acetate and in nitrocellulose 
lacquers, synthetic rubber com- 
pounds and cellulose ester-type 
molding compounds. 


WRITE FOR SPECIFICATION SHEETS: 


All Pittsburgh 


PX Plasticizers 


are available 


in 55 gallon 


drums and in 


Tank Truck 


Tank Car 


Loads 
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RESEARCH 


Arden House conferees gather in small groups to discuss routes to better research management. 


Fitting Nonconformists into the Team 


Handling researchers — especially 
highly individualistic ones—can be a 
tough job. But 30 research managers, 
gathered for this week’s 10th annual 
industrial research conference at Ar- 
den House (Harriman, N.Y.), came up 
with some firm ideas on how best to 
do it. The meeting, sponsored by Co- 
lumbia University’s department of in- 
dustrial and management engineering, 
brought out pointers on administering 
individualists so as to preserve their 
creativity while fitting them into the 
team. 

There’s not much room for the lone 
worker in the modern industrial lab- 
oratory, explains Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Vice-President R. P. Dins- 
more. Thus, effective cooperation be- 
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tween researchers, engineers, techni- 
cians and_ unskilled workers is 
important. That means keeping not 
only highly trained, nonconformist 
researchers but also their associates 
(having different skills and _ back- 
grounds) happy in their work. 

He suggests: Let “impatient” re- 
searchers in on projects in the pre- 
liminary stage (e.g., ask them for ad- 
vice on amount of time and money 
to be expended); let the staffer who 
is long on ideas but short on inclina- 
tion or aptitude to carry them out act 
as a consultant on projects; and don’t 
be sparing with recognition for a job 
well done, nor interfere unduly with 
his way of working. 

He cautions: “Nothing is more up- 





setting to the morale of research 
people than to be expected to com- 
plete an important project for which 
inadequate time and money have been 
allocated. This is an area in which 
research workers are very sensitive. 
Interchange of their ideas with the 
management—with regard to the 
probability of success, expected cost 
and the time required for completion, 
so that a good understanding is 
brought about—is viewed by the re- 
search worker as a strong indication 
that his advice and judgment are 
really being given strong considera- 
tion by company management.” 
However, coddling researchers isn’t 
Dinsmore’s aim. “Even if we were 
inclined to say that we might disre- 
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RESEARCH 


Goodyear’s Dinsmore advises letting staffers in on project plans. 


gard the attitudes and feelings of the 
less_ skilled workers,” he explains, 
“the fact remains that we could not 
devise a method by which the re- 
searcher would be adequately happy 
with his work, unless the other 
members of the team are likewise, 
regardless of their particular type of 
contribution.” 

A. M. Lederer, president of New 
York consulting firm A. M. Lederer 
& Co., feels that the rapid growth 
of research—from an outlay by in- 
dustry of less than $50 million in 
1920 to more than $10 billion by 
industry and government this year— 
has brought a “phenomenal” multipli- 
cation of research management prob- 
lems. He sees two management 
philosophies emerging. One holds that 
“industrial research operations are not 
so different from the other activities 
of a business and should be managed 
in similar manner. Another maintains 
that these operations “will best flour- 
ish in a climate without organizational 
methods, controls and pressures.” 
Both philosophies are right, Lederer 
explains, depending on the type of 
research Operations involved—applied 
or basic. Each type requires a differ- 
ent management approach. 

“The general consensus seems to 
be that in basic research a good man 
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will always be creative, provided he 
is not pestered by interference. On 
the other hand, applied researchers 
seem to be most creative in group 
work in which various disciplines are 
represented and vitally interested in 
the project.” 

He finds that some companies that 
have located research activities “in 
the woods” in order to get the proper 
“climate” for their research people 
“now are not so sure that the geo- 
graphical isolation of the research op- 
eration did not also isolate the re- 
search man from some stimulation.” 

Lederer reveals that “one company 
has come to the conclusion that the 
best climate for creativity is the cen- 
ter of a teeming metropolis. Another 
firm lets basic researchers choose 
their own means of stimulating their 
creativeness.” 

Shucking old habits may be the first 
tough chore a new research manager 
faces, according to William Waite, 
chairman of Columbia’s industrial en- 
gineering department. In the transi- 
tion from scientist to supervising sci- 
entist, it is necessary to “relax one’s 
grip on the techniques of science and 
instead adopt the techniques of the 
manager. The engineer or scientist is 
trained to work on his own, to know 
all aspects of a problem; the man- 


ager, on the other hand, must learn 
to delegate responsibility and au- 
thority,” Waite points out. 

This requires appreciable knowledge 
of human relations on the part of 
the new manager. Waite advises: “The 
manager will find that he needs in 
his kit of tools a well-sharpened abil- 
ity to look upon his problems as 
sociological and psychological situa- 
tions, as well as to view their tech- 
nological complexities.” 

How does that fit in with handling 
nonconformists? Waite suggests: “The 
clinically oriented manager is able to 
understand the feelings underlying the 
act or statement of his associate. This 
is extremely important in supervisory 
work because people are so often un- 
able or unwilling to put into words 
the true reasons for their acts or the 
positions they have taken. Illogical 
behavior often becomes much clearer 
when we find out the real cause. An- 
other factor of which we sometimes 
lose sight is that our own behavior, 
attitude or tone of voice has a deep 
impact on the reactions of colleagues 
and subordinates.” 

There is, of course, a spate of 
more tangible means of keeping re- 
searchers—conformists and noncon- 
formists alike—satisfied and produc- 
tive. Some of these methods, covered 
by Major General M. C. Demler, Air 
Force director of research and de- 
velopment: by stabilizing employment; 
by recognizing, developing and utiliz- 
ing special talents; by minimizing 
administrative burden; by predicating 
advancement, classification, and re- 
muneration on technical or adminis- 
trative competence and responsibility; 
by encouraging maximum possible 
freedom of expression and exchange 
of ideas; by showing authorship cred- 
it on scientific and technical papers; 
by appointing scientific directors with 
sympathy for, and understanding of, 
the problems of research and the re- 
search worker; and by _ sponsoring 
adequate housing and recreational fa- 
cilities at research installations. 

Adequate remuneration is quite 
important—even to nonconformists, 
the conferees agree. Dinsmore be- 
lieves that “having done one’s best to 
provide an atmosphere of professional 
stimulation, those who grow and are 
most productive in it should be re- 
warded, not only by such tangible 
things as salary increases, bonuses, 
extra trips, etc., but also by those 
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DIBASIC ANTI-SKINNING 
ANHYDRIDES ACIDS SOLVENTS AGENTS 
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‘Maleic Anhydride Adipic Acid NAXOL® 
Phthalic Anhydride Fumaric Acid Cyclohexanol 


Succinic Anhydride Succinie Acid NADONE® © 
Tetrahydrophthalic Cyclohexanone 
~~ Anhydride 
Hexahydrophthalic 

_ Anhydride 


Dodecenylsuccinic One Oder Brings fA 


Anhydride 


NADIC® Anhydride —or any combination— 
NADIC® Methyl 


—Aaiisie — rom NATIONAL ANILINE 


Simplify purchasing, minimize inventory and be sure of the 
best mixed-carload or mixed-truckload price by covering 
your principal resin-chemical requirements through 
National Aniline. Your spot needs, too, can be filled by 
prompt, economical Icl or It] shipment from our principal 
branch warehouse stocks. 

And remember — whatever combination of resin chemicals 
you use, you'll get top quality products from our modern 


NATIONAL ANILINE plants which are integrated back to basic raw materials 
DIVISION through the Allied Chemical group. 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. It always pays to send your orders to National Aniline— 
Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chicago Greensboro Los Angeles Resin Chemical Headquarters. 
Philadelphia Portland, Ore Providence Son Francisco 
tn Conode: ALLIED CHEMICAL CANADA, LTD., 100 North Queen St., Toronte 14 
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somewhat more intangible things, 
such as recognition of professional 
status by a title that carries some sig- 
nificance even outside of the company, 
by merit awards, by the publicity of 
special achievements, and by contacts 
with upper-management groups.” 
Dinsmore notes: “After all, profes- 


sionalism is a voluntary thing. It is 
aspiration to a way of life that must 
be adopted because it fulfills the in- 
dividual’s wishes to develop his in- 
herent talents . . .” 

Even balky researchers will prob- 
ably agree, concede that some disci- 
pline is necessary. 





Lab ‘Loom’ for Nonwoven Fabrics 


This complete, miniature nonwoven 
fabric manufacturing plant is a fea- 
ture of the new million-dollar labora- 
tory built in Dover, Del., by Interna- 
tional Latex Corp.’s chemical division. 
It’s used to evaluate bonding power 
of latices in fiber blends, also turns 
out fabric for application studies. 

The lab, headed by Verle Miller, 
has about 50 researchers probing new 
latex uses, not only in nonwovens but 
also in carpets, paints, paper, foam 
rubber, dipped goods, textiles and ad- 
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hesives. Current projects include de- 
velopment of a latex-impregnated 
gasket paper having superior resist- 
ance to oil and water, a latex paint 
for use on nonferrous metals, formu- 
lation of a single carpet-backing latex 
that can take a wide range of filler 
content (to reduce latex inventory), a 
latex adhesive for use with foam-in- 
place resins, and an anticrocking (to 
prevent removal of color) agent for 
textiles that will also feature resist- 
ance to heat and light discoloration. 


PRODUCTS 


Lab Compounds: City Chemical 
Corp. (132 W. 22nd St., New York) 
has these four compounds available 
in experimental quantities: bismuth 
sodium tartrate; potassium tert-butyl- 
ate; silver oxalate; thallium columbate. 

s 

Improved Hypalon: Du Pont (Wil- 
mington) reports availability of a new 
type of Hypalon rubber (Hypalon 
40), which it says is “tougher, strong- 
er and more easily processed with rub- 
ber equipment” than prior types. Sug- 
gested uses: wire coating, hose, coat- 
ing fabrics and extrusions. 

a 

Spray Reagents: Mann Research 
Laboratories (136 Liberty St., New 
York) is offering chromatographic de- 
tection reagents in spray containers. 
The products, called Spraytec rea- 
gents, are available in cartons of three 
containers at $7.50/carton. Now avail- 
able are Ninhydrin 0.2% in acetone 
or n-butanol, isatin 0.2% in n-butanol, 
and bromcresol green neutral in n- 
butanol. 

7 

Acetylacetonates: Latest entry of 
Union Carbide Metals Co. (New 
York) is a series of organosoluble 
acetylacetonate derivatives of the 
transition metals (e.g., chromium, co- 
balt, manganese, nickel). In both or- 
ganic and aqueous systems, they 
dissolve neutral (pH 7); most are re- 
sistant to hydrolysis. Experimental 
quantities are available for evaluation. 

e 

New Fiber: B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Co. (Cleveland) has developed a 
new version of its Darvan fiber, 
called Type X-7. It reportedly has 
affinity for a wider range of textile 
dyestuffs and will take deeper colors 
than is possible with the older type of 
Darvan. 

a 

Labeled Pentanes: Petroleum chem- 
ists doing tracer work may find use for 
three carbon-14-labeled pentanes avail- 
able from Research Specialties Co. 
(Richmond, Calif.). Included: n-pen- 
tane-1-C!4; n-pentane-2-C!4; and n- 
pentane-3-C!4, 

e 

Dyeing Aide: The latest product 
entry of Canadian Industries Ltd. 
(Montreal) is a compound called Lis- 
solamine RC. Its primary. function is 
to increase the efficiency of the re- 
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Chemico venturi gas scrubbers have proved highly suc- 
cessful in solving air pollution problems in a wide variety 
of industrial applications. More than 400 venturi units 
have already been installed to clean up dust, fume and 
mist problems in the iron and steel, chemical, petroleum, 
metals, minerals, fertilizer and paper industries. Chemico’s 
venturi scrubbers combine simplicity of design with very 
high efficiency—up to 99.95% in some applications. 

Chemico Bulletin M104, illustrated here, gives a com- 
plete description of how venturi scrubbers operate and 
where they are now in use. Address your request for this 
brochure to Department GSE at the address below. 


GHEMICO 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 
S25 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York 


CHICAGO @ DALLAS ® HOUSTON @ PORTLAND.ORE @ TORONTO @ LONDON @ PARIS @ JOHANNESBURG ® TOKYO 
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4 WAYS TO 


1. Zirconium maker uses 6-inch glass 
columns to get into commercial pro- 
duction. At the Wah Chang Corpora- 
tion’s Albany, Oregon, plant you'll find 
an extraction system made up of 
Pyrex brand glass columns, 6 inches 
in diameter and 50 feet high. 

Zirconyl chloride enters the open 
end against a countercurrent stream 
of thiocyanate-rich methylisobutyl ke- 
tone. After hafnium is extracted, a 
countercurrent hydrochloric acid 
stream strips out any remaining zir- 
conium in three 6-inch by 50-foot glass 
columns. 

Finally, zirconium-free hafnium 
raffinate is scrubbed with sulphuric 
acid in more glass columns—6 inches 
in diameter and 55 feet tall. The 
scrubbed solvent then is recycled to 
the extraction columns and the aque- 
ous solution of hafnium sulfate is 
neutralized with ammonium hydroxide. 

Why Pyrex brand glass No. 7740 
for this processing? Because this is the 
glass that stands up to corrosive fluids. 
It is virtually unaffected by most acids 
or alkalies; there is no side reaction, 
no pickup. And with Pyrex brand 
glass you have no worries about heat 
or mechanical shock. If you would 
like more facts about Pyrex brand 
glass pipe or columns, write for a copy 
of PE-3. 


2. Heat, cool, and condense corrosive 
fluids in PYREX® modular shell and 
tube heat exchangers. Your liquid 
will come in contact only with Pyrex 
brand glass No. 7740, plus a chemi- 
cally resistant ceramic, and TEFLON. 
You'll have no worry about build-up 
cutting efficiency, because glass is 
smooth. You can design systems to use 
multiple units, in parallel or series- 
parallel flow combinations. You have 


¥ 


CORNING MEANS 


USE GLASS 


low installation costs, because units 
are light in weight (the 50 sq. ft. ca- 
pacity model weighs only 165 pounds). 
Mounting brackets are supplied. You 
can choose from models that take cor- 
rosives on tube side only, or on both 
tube and shell sides. Write for the facts 
today. 


3. No more plug-ups in glass waste- 
lines handling cellulose acetate dope. 
Problem: Design a drainline system to 
handle sulfuric.acid, acetic acid, and a 
cellulose acetate effluent. Complica- 
tion: when “dope” overflows into the 
lines, water turns the fluid into a solid 
acetate flake that tends to plug. The 
solution: 220 feet of Pyrex brand 
pipe. No problem with corrosion. No 
worry about shock from steam clean- 
ing. And if dope does build up, it’s 
visible. You take down only those sec- 
tions you need, saving a great deal of 
time and effort. And you discover that 
the visibility and ease of cleaning of 
glass make it possible to use smaller 
diameter lines than with metal. The 
facts are in Bulletin PE-30. 


4. NEW PYREX brand Y-valve. Now 
you can get a Y-valve for handling 
most fluids without corrosion or con- 
tamination. The valve comes in 112” 
and 2” sizes—with 1” to be available 
soon. You get a tight seal, because a 
spring-loaded plug keeps TEFLON 
firmly against the seal. You can dis- 
assemble without removing the valve 
from the line. And you get extra 
strength, because the body is tempered, 
then armored with FIBERGLAS impreg- 
nated with a polyester resin. Use this 
valve to 50 psi, up to 250°F indoors, 
175° F outdoors, with temperature dif- 
ferentials as high as 200°F. New Bul- 
letin PE-4 gives details. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


2 Crystal Street, Corning, N. Y. 


RESEARCH IN GLASS 
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duction-clearing treatment following 
application of disperse dyes to Teryl- 
ene fiber. It is also useful as a re- 
tardant in nylon dyeing. 

* 

Glutamic Acid: N-acetyl—C!!-1 
glutamic acid is available, reportedly 
for the first time, from Research 
Specialties Co. (Richmond, Calif.). 
Suggested uses: in biology and bio- 
chemistry. 


REPORTS 


These reports are available from 
the National Bureau of Standards, U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce, Washington 25, 
DACs 

e “Low-Temperature Production 
of Ozone” (Summary Technical Re- 
port No. 2310) reports a laboratory 
method of producing ozone efficiently 
by use of a microwave discharge near 
a cold surface. 

e “Preparation of Molybdenum 
Chlorides” (Summary Technical Re- 
port 2303) describes convenient meth- 
ods developed by NBS for preparing 
molybdenum trichloride and _ tetra- 
chloride in satisfactory yields. 

e “Thermal Degradation of Col- 
lagen” (Summary Technical Report 
2363) reviews the results of a contin- 
uing program of leather research. It 
offers valuable data to tanners, leather 
manufacturers with collagen problems. 
(Collagen is a complex fibrous pro- 
tein that forms the connective tissues 
in hides.) 


LITERATURE 


e “Stabilization of Polyvinyl Chlo- 
ride Compositions Toward Sunlight” 
is available (free) from Argus Chemi- 
cal Co. (Brooklyn, N.Y.). It reports 
the results of investigations of the 
effect of outdoor light exposure on 
components of barium-cadmium sta- 
bilizer systems. 

e Scientific Glass Apparatus Co., 
Inc. (Bloomfield, N.J.), has published 
a 1,500-page catalog of all its avail- 
able glassware. Write (on company 
letterhead) for Catalog 59. 

e “Standard Materials Issued by the 
National Bureau of Standards” (NBS 

lists all standard 
materials available from NBS, price 
of the samples, certified compositions 
and properties. The circular may be 
obtained from the Office of Technical 
Services, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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for CLEARLY superior 


liquid detergents... 


WESTVACO’ TKPP 























If you make a liquid detergent or all-purpose cleaner . . . or plan 
to add one of these booming best-sellers to your line . .. Westvaco 
ALL-PURPOSE CLEANERS! Tetrapotassium Pyrophosphate can contribute to its success. 


LAUNDRY DETERGENTS! Made by the most experienced producer of phosphates, Westvaco 
TKPP is unexcelled for clarity and solubility. With fully inte- 

DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS! grated production coast-to-coast, Westvaco assures fast service 
and continuing ample supply in powder or granules . . . in bags, 

drums or bulk . . . or 60% solution. Mixed truckloads with other 

phosphates in our long line add extra convenience and economy. 


In addition we offer expert technical assistance with product de- 
velopment and other problems . . . invaluable help that costs you 
nothing extra. 


A qualified technical sales-service representative will be glad to dis- 
cuss Westvaco TKPP or any of our products and services with you. 


a 


SODIUM PHOSPHATES Disodium Phosphate Hexaphos® Fosfodril® Sodaphos Monosodium Phosphate Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate Sodium Tripolyphosphate 
Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate Trisodium Phosphate Anhydrous Trisodium Phosphate Hemihydrate Trisodium Phosphate Monohydrate 


POTASSIUM PHOSPHATES Dipotassium Phosphate Monopotassium Phosphate Potassium Tripolyphosphate Tetrapotassium Pyrophosphate Tripotassium Phosphate 


Putting tde@eas te: Work 


Me FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Westvaco Mineral Products Division 


AND CHEMICAL General Sales Offices: 
CORPORATION 
® 161 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17 
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End par its position as a responsible 
Supplier of salt cake 











In 1955, with its first offering of salt cake, West End 
assured the Industry of an ability to meet long-term 
commitments based on vast natural raw material 

supply, ample production and storage capacity, 

rapid and efficient transport facilities. By unconditional 
fulfilment of every commitment for over 4 years, 

West End has conclusively demonstrated its 


complete reliability as a major source of highest 





quality salt cake. Every normal and unanticipated 


requirement has been met with equal ease and dispatch. 








Today, with even larger facilities and a determination 
to maintain the reputation it has earned, West End 

is solidly qualified to handle any size requirement 

in a wide marketing area where it is a logical 

source of salt cake for kraft paper manufacturers. 
You are invited to consult with us on the over-all 


economics of using West End Salt Cake. 








ahr 
/ WEST END 
eiGgg WEST END CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Pea DIVISION OF STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 1956 WEBSTER, OAKLAND 12, CALIF. «+ PLANT: WESTEND, CALIF. 
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SPRAY DRYING 


is entrenched 
in processing . . . 


is moving into... 


RESINS 

CATALYSTS 
CERAMICS 
DETERGENTS 
PHARMACEUTICALS 
PULP AND PAPER 


@ PHOSPHATES 


is aiming at... 


LARGE-VOLUME, 
LOW-COST 
CHEMICALS 








Busier Future Ahead for Spray Drying 


Spray drying, which has built much 
of its reputation on applications in 
the process areas shown at the top 
of the chart (right), this week is seek- 
ing out some new fields. “Today, we’re 
knocking on the door of the large- 
volume, low-cost chemical processor, 
just as we knocked on the door of 
the heat-sensitive materials processor 
15 years ago,” says Ralph Reeve, 
president of Bowen Engineering, Inc. 
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Others in spray drying agree with 
Reeve that the big future lies in treat- 
ing large-volume chemicals — prod- 
ucts that might ordinarily be filtered, 
kilned or drum-dried. But, for the 
most part, spray-drier makers have not 
yet gained entry into this field and 
they feel that many chemical com- 
panies are overlooking a good process- 
ing bet. 

Spray-drier makers cite operating 


and maintenance savings that high- 
capacity, automatically controlled 
driers offer over other drying tech- 
niques—e.g., filtration, and kiln- and 
drum-drying. For example, H. Bach 
Nielsen, director of Nichols Engineer- 
ing & Research Corp.’s Nerco-Niro 
Spray Dryer Division developed costs 
for clay drying that show a definite 
edge for spray drying. But cost gen- 
eralizations are difficult to make be- 
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PRODUCTION 


cause of the difference in drying 
characteristics between materials. 

Burned Fingers: There are many 
reasons why a greater number of 
chemical companies have not been 
convinced of the advantages of spray 
drying. Although spray drying was 
fairly widespread in Europe in the 
30s, most U.S. chemical companies 
that tried it in that period did so with- 
out much success. 

Standard chemical engineering text- 
books cite the big reason: aerody- 
namic design problems usually result- 
ed in the product sticking to the drier 
walls. It’s hard to say just how much 
of the don’t-get-burned-twice attitude 
still prevails, but a certain amount of 
it does. 

Drier makers attribute most of 
those failures, and some of the ones 
that still occur, to a do-it-yourself 
policy. Spray drying is deceptively 
simple in appearance: a drying cham- 
ber, a method of product atomiza- 
tion, air Or gas inlets, and collecting 
equipment for product and dust. Yet, 
designing a drier for a specific job 
is a tricky business. Drier dimensions, 
methods of introduction of product 
and drying air and of collection of 
dust, all have unpredictable variables. 

While laboratory driers are useful 
in making trial product formulations, 
the product they turn out is a fine 
powder that doesn’t have the bead 
characteristics of a product from pro- 
duction-size units. And, production 
units aren’t simple scale-ups of lab 
units. 

Nielsen points out that even driers 
of identical design will not perform in 
exactly the same manner. “But this is 
true of mass-produced automobiles 
coming from the same assembly line,” 
he says. 

Most of the spray-drier makers are 
equipped to make process runs on 
various sizes of equipment before of- 
fering a finished design to a customer; 
some offer custom-drying services for 
new products. Only those companies 
prepared for large research and de- 
velopment outlays go in for designing 
their own driers. The “Big Three” in 
the detergent industry —Procter & 
Gamble, Lever and Colgate — are 
the major designers of their own 
driers in the process industries. 

Big Five: Most of the spray-drying 
equipment sales in the chemical proc- 
ess industries are divided among 
Swenson Evaporator, Proctor & 
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Schwartz, and Blaw-Knox’s Buflovak 
Division, in addition to Bowen and 
Nichols. The size of the market is 
open to speculation. One estimate 
places it at $6 million/year; others 
set it lower, while still others peg it 
“considerably higher.” About half the 
total is centered in the chemical proc- 
ess industries; about half in food (e.g., 
instant coffee, milk). 

Spray drying’s growth pattern has 
been area by area rather than indus- 
trywide. The most recent areas of 
major development have been in in- 
stant coffee, ceramics and pulp and 
paper. In the ceramics industry, as in 
the earlier-developed resin field, the 
development was two-pronged. Large 
driers are used for clay, small driers 
for special materials for the elec- 
tronics industry. 

Spray drying of resins developed in 
two areas: for resins such as phenol- 
formaldehyde, urea - formaldehyde 
and melamine and for polyvinyl chlo- 
ride. In the pulp and paper field, spray 
drying of spent sulfite liquors has be- 
come a profitable business; the prod- 
ucts are a source of vanillin, drilling 
mud components, etc. 

Some fields have developed slowly. 
For example, in phosphate produc- 
tion, Shea (before merging with 
Hooker) went to spray drying several 
years ago. Food Machinery and Chem- 
ical installed a spray drier more re- 
cently, and a third phosphate pro- 
ducer reportedly is preparing to in- 
stall a drier. 

Not in Agreement: For many heat- 
sensitive materials, there is general 
agreement that spray drying is a pre- 
ferred production method. The prod- 
uct’s moisture is evaporated almost 
instantaneously because the droplets 
are finely atomized, well dispersed in 
the hot air or gas. And, the product 
is only in the drier for a few seconds 
at most, doesn’t have the opportunity 
to char or burn. For other materials, 
advantages aren’t as clear-cut. 

Spray drying of phosphates stems 
from findings of Knapsack-Griesheim 
Aktiengesellschaft in Germany. Ac- 
cording to Knapsack’s patent (British 
799,429) issued last year, spray dry- 
ing of aqueous solutions of alkali- 
metal orthophosphates gives higher 
yields of triphosphates and pyrophos- 
phates than do other methods (i.e., 
rotary furnace or combination spray 
drying and rotary furnace). 

Hooker is believed to be operating 


under this patent; FMC won’t com- 
ment On its process, but its drier is 
known to be of German design. Wil- 
liam Block, Chemical Division vice- 
president of Olin Mathieson, feels 
that there are no advantages to spray 
drying unless the customer prefers a 
product of lower physical density. 

And, even firms that are sold on 
spray drying don’t always agree on 
drying techniques. For example, with 
the exception of the detergent indus- 
try, most spray driers are concurrent 
(i.e., air and product are introduced 
at the top of the drier, travel down- 
ward through the drier together). The 
detergent industry uses both concur- 
rent and countercurrent (product in- 
troduced at the top of the drier, air 
at the bottom) driers. 

The proponents of countercurrent 
drying point to heat economies — i.e., 
more drying per given quantity of 
heat input. But concurrent equipment 
often doesn’t have to be as large. Also, 
since the product is subjected to hotter 
gases as it travels downward, counter- 
current towers aren’t used for heat- 
sensitive materials such as pharma- 
ceuticals. 

Some companies use spray nozzles, 
others use centrifugal wheels for at- 
omizing the product. And some drier 
manufacturers specialize in one type 
of atomization (e.g., Nichols in cen- 
trifugal wheels). Wheel-type driers are 
generally shorter, have larger diam- 
eter than nozzle-type driers because of 
the broader spraying pattern of the 
wheel. 

Wheel atomizers will spray heavy 
slurries that can’t be handled by noz- 
zles, and they are less subject to 
erosion. While detergent and coffee 
sprayers have generally preferred 
nozzles, most others use wheels. And, 
many polyvinyl chloride sprayers are 
moving away from nozzle use. 

Nichols’ Nielsen points out that one 
of the problems with centrifugals has 
been capacity. Until five years ago, 
centrifugals were limited to about 
6,000-lbs./hour throughput. Now, 
Nichols offers a 20-tons/hour wheel, 
will be offering a 50-tons/hour wheel 
shortly. 

But atomization isn’t limited to 
these two types. Some driers use a 
two-fluid nozzle that works on the 
aspirator principle. 

And, drier makers point out that 
while the process is mainly used for 
evaporation, some chemical reactions 
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can be carried out in the driers. For 
example, a hydroxide could be sprayed 
into carbon dioxide to produce car- 
bonates. And, in the resin field, re- 
actions are often completed in the 
spray drier. Firms are also learning 
to spray many difficult-to-handle ma- 
terials (e.g., dispersion drying). 

Big Volume Best: The major econ- 
omies, however, are tied to large-vol- 
ume production. Small-volume drying 
is used by pharmaceutical and elec- 
tronic-ceramic manufacturers, but in- 
vestment usually is not small. The cost 
is generally between $5,000 for a lab- 
oratory unit to about $250,000 for a 
large production unit including fur- 
nace and a primary collector. 

And for the very high capacities 
that have to be met in an industry 
such as detergents, costs can be con- 
siderably higher. One item that can 
boost costs is dust-collecting equip- 
ment. Primary collectors sometimes 
are not enough, and a series of col- 
lectors (often both wet and dry types) 
have to be used. 

But, spray drying often eliminates 
dewatering steps in other types of dry- 
ing. And, continuous operation, prod- 
uct handling by air conveyors, low 
maintenance coupled with rapid dry- 
ing and brief exposure to heat, may 
more than balance high initial costs 
in some installations. 


Digital First 


The first installation, next fall, of a 
computer-logger for the distribution 
of natural gas, a Libratrol 500, will 
be used by Public Service Co. of 
Colorado (Denver). 

The system has been designed and 
manufactured by Librascope Inc. 
(Glendale, Calif.) and marketed by 
GPE Controls, Inc. (Chicago). While 
it is specially manufactured to fit 
the needs and existing facilities of 
Public Service, GPE says similar set- 
ups can be worked out to help solve a 
large number of CPI problems in- 
volving in-plant (and interplant) fluid 
distribution. 

Main feature of Public Service’s 
new system: it will cut hourly calcu- 
lating and logging time from as much 
as 45 minutes to 712 minutes, thereby 
saving labor and allowing corrective 
measures to be taken earlier. Bonus: 
the unit will, thus, be available for 
solving other plant problems during 
the 52% minutes of each hour that 
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the complete mixer 


piccopale emulsions 


A complete line of PICCOPALE EMULSIONS is now available. 
They are designed for quality improvement of virtually every 
latex and resin emulsion. Among their specific advantages are: 
excellent pigment binding, easy soil removal, high resistance to 
alkalies, compatibility, excellent adhesion, stability. 





PRODUCTION 


it’s not working on its primary job. 

In Public Service’s case, prime 
need was for speedy handling of data 
on gas flow demand coming in from 
an existing network of 15 telemetering 
stations throughout Colorado. A total 
of 55 telemetered flow variables— 
including static pressure, differential 
pressures and temperature—will be 
fed into the new system, which will 
compute gas flows and loads, log in- 
dividual totals every hour. 

Why Digital? GPE Controls lists 
these three advantages of its digital 
system over an analog approach: 

e It’s cheaper because of the 
large number of inputs. 

e It can supply more information 
about the flow. 

e It leaves room for future elab- 
oration of the system. 


EQUIPMENT 


Leak Detector: Fisher Scientific 
Co. (717 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 
19) is offering a new kit for detect- 
ing leaks in vacuum and pressure sys- 
tems in any environment. It is called 
the Serfass leak detector, and uses 
Freon 12 and a_halogen-sensitive 
(propane) flame. 

e 

Dump Vaives: Humphrey Products 
Division, General Gas Light Co. 
(202-W. N. Park St., Kalamazoo) is 
out with a new line of quick-dump 
pilot valves that feature compactness 
and large capacity for automatic or 
manual control of vacuum, and gas 
and liquid flows. Valves use Buna N 
diaphragms, have no packings, pistons 
or metal-to-metal contacts. Pilot 
medium (gas or liquid) for triggering 
valve is completely separate from 
material flowing through valve. Sizes: 
Ya, Y% and % in. with two- and 
three-way ports, % in. with four- and 
five-way ports. 


High-Pressure Regulators: Two 
new high-pressure regulators for con- 
trolling high flow rates of noncorro- 
sive gases and liquids are being of- 
fered by Victor Equipment Co. (844 
Folsom St., San Francisco 7). The 
regulators, dubbed Gas-O-Dome 
GD100 and GD200 series, operate at 
pressures up to 6,000 psi. and tem- 
peratures from —67 to 250 F. Maxi- 
mum flow: 20,000 cfm. Valves are 
of stainless steel with Kel-F seats. 
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Fluorine - Resistant Alloy: A new 
nickel-base alloy developed as a con- 
tainer material for molten fluoride 
salts is now being produced on a de- 
velopment basis by Haynes Stellite 
Co., division of Union Carbide Corp. 
(420 Lexington Ave., New York 17). 
The new material, called Hastelloy 


Alloy N, is expected to be most useful 
in normally corrosive fluoride environ- 
ments at high temperatures. The alloy 
resists embrittlement on continuous 
exposure at temperatures up to 1600 
F; oxidation resistance on continuous 
exposure is good up to 1800 F. It 
has good weldability, can be forged. 








Raising Large-Scale Crane 


The first job of the crane pictured 
above was to raise its own 650-ton, 
250-ft.-long bridge into position 235 
ft. above the ground at Hinkley Point's 
(England) new atomic power plant. 
Billed as the world’s largest Goliath 
crane, it hoisted its own bridge into 


position in a little over an hour. The 
crane will straddle the 180-ft.-high 
reactor buildings, move equipment of 
up to 400 tons into position. The plant 
is being built by the English Electric, 
Babcock & Wilcox, Taylor Woodrow 
Atomic Power Group triumvirate. 
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a a little more than 35 years, Union Carbide 


Chemicals Company has steadily expanded its 
operations to become one of the world’s leading 
producers of synthetic organic chemicals. Now, 
more than 400 useful compounds are turned 


out in seven plants across the country. 


Stimulated and developed by Carsipe’s pio- 
neering research, these chemicals are being 
used in an almost endless list of products and 
processes. And today, new products are being 
created by CARBIDE research . . . opening new 


avenues of profit for you. 


Synthetic organic chemicals from CARBIDE 
serve these and other markets... 

Adhesives Latex Paint 
Agricultural Leather 
Aircraft Metal Fabrication 


Automotive 
Specialties 


Natural Gas 


Paints 


Ceramics 
Paper 
hemical Processin 
c - — Petroleum Production 


Construction and Refining 


Chemical Specialties Pharmaceuticals 


Cosmetics Photographic 





Dairies 
Detergents 
Dyestuffs 

Dry Cleaning 
Electrical 
Explosives 
Epoxy Plastics 
Food Processing 
Foundries 
Insecticides 


Lacquers 


Polyester Plastics 
Printing 
Refrigeration 
Rubber 

Textiles 

Tobacco 
Transportation 
Urethanes 
Varnishes 

Vinyl Plastics 


Waxes and Polishes 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


Division of = Corporation 











Chemicals may be shipped from any of CARBIDE’s 


seven plants. Shipments are also made from 


50 warehouses and 18 bulk stations in in- 
dustrial centers across the nation. In any cé 
most orders are delivered within 24 hours. 
























... you get more than 





... constant research for new chemicals 
... seven large volume producing plants 
... Strict quality control... technical service 


... fast delivery 


Volume production and high quality go hand-in-hand at CARBIDE. 
Seven production centers across the country, assure continuous sup- 
ply ... quality guaranteed by close control from raw material stream 
to the finished chemical . . . dependable delivery and service from stra- 
tegically located bulk stations and warehouses. 

Technical Representatives in CARBIDE’s 28 sales offices are ready 
to help you in selecting the right chemical for your application. They 
can assist you in the development of new products or processes 
involving CARBIDE chemicals, and work closely with you on the 
potential use of new CARBIDE chemicals. 


You'll find that CARBIDE’S service to you never ends with the shipment. 




















chemicals from CARBIDE 

















MM, Carsive chemicals can be shipped in any quantity— 
laboratory samples, 55-gallon drums, tank wagons, 
and tank cars. Remember that you save money by 
ordering combinations of chemicals for delivery in 
compartment tank cars or tank trucks. 


an, Thirty or more new synthetic organic chem- 
icals come from CarBIDE’s research each year. 
Chemists and chemical engineers are con- 
stantly studying new synthetic organic chem- 
icals .. .economical ways to produce them... 
and potential applications. 


Trained Technical Representatives in 
CARBIDE’S 28 sales offices welcome your ques- 
tions concerning the properties and uses for 
our chemicals. In addition, these men are 
backed by experienced product specialists and 
a technical service laboratory. 








On the following pages you will find a capsule summary of the more than 400 synthetic 
organic chemicals available from Union Carbide Chemicals Company. You'll want to 
remove this special section and file it in your technical library for future reference. 
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your choice 


ACIDS 


Intermediates for—esters, acid halides, 
anhydrides, peroxides, amides, nitriles, 
and metallic salts. 


Acetic Acid used as a solvent, esterify- 
ing agent, neutralizer, and acidifier. 


Propionic and Butyrie Acid for use in 
synthetic flavors, perfumes, agricultural 
chemicals, and pharmaceuticals. 


Cs to Cio Acids as—intermediates for 
plasticizers, lubricants, surface coatings, 
and paint dryers. 


ALCOHOLS 


Methanol used as a—solvent, anti-freeze, 
fuel, and intermediate for formaldehyde. 


Ethanol and Isopropanol as—solvents 
and couplers for cleaners and polishes, 
coatings, gasoline anti-stall additives, and 
chemical specialties. 


C4 to Cio Alcohols as— intermediates for 
plasticizers, weed killers, surfactants, ore 
collectors, and lube oil additives. 


Cg to Ciz Aleohols — to make synthetic 
lubricants, defoamers, and surfactants. 


SyNasoL proprietary solvent, ANHYDROL 
gasoline-free proprietary solvent, and all 
completely and specially denatured ethanol 
formulas are available in both 190 proof 
and anhydrous grades. 


ACROLEIN DERIVATIVES 


Acrolein Dimer—starting point for the 
synthesis of chemicals useful to the textile, 
paper-treating, rubber, pharmaceutical, 
plasticizer, leather, and resin industries. 


Glutaraldehyde—supplied as a twenty- 
five per cent aqueous solution. Two reac- 
tive carbonyl groups are separated by 
a three member saturated carbon chain. 
Glutaraldehyde undergoes most of the 
typical aldehyde reactions to form acetals, 
cyanohydrin, oximes, and hydrazones. It 
can be oxidized to glutaric acid and re- 
duced to 1,5-pentanediol. Glutaraldehyde 
offers promise in insolubilizing protein 
and polyhydroxy compounds by cross 
linking; as a bactericide for control of 
sulfate-reducing bacteria in the water- 
flooding operations of secondary oil-re- 
covery; and as an intermediate for resins, 
dyestuffs, and pharmaceuticals. 


1,2,6-Hexanetriol — a stable high boil- 
ing polyol that offers advantages in many 
applications where glycerol is now used. 
The three hydroxyl groups can be easily 
esterified to form resins and plasticizers. 
Its moderate hygroscopicity and good 
plasticizing properties make it of interest 
in conditioning glues, water soluble resins 
and cellophane. 1,2,6-Hexanetriol’s sol- 
vent power, lubricity, consistency, and 
low order of physiological action, suggest 
it as a medicament carrier and base in 
water-soluble ointments and lotions. 


ALDEHYDES 


Cz to Cio Aldehydes as 
for pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, rubber ac- 


intermediates 


celerators, and resins. 


Dialdehydes for—cross-linking protein, 
and polyhydroxy materials; imparting im- 
proved water resistance to textile sizes; 
and as intermediates in chemical synthesis. 
Formaldehyde as— intermediate for res- 
ins, and in leather tanning. 

Acetals of many of these aldehydes can 
be made on request. 


ANHYDRIDES 

Acetic Anhydride, Propionic Anhy- 
dride and Butyric Anhydride inter- 
mediates for—cellulose esters, perfume 


chemicals, and pharmaceuticals. 
CHLORINE COMPOUNDS 


Solvents for oils, fats, waxes, greases, 
gums, and resins. 

Used as—extractants, dewaxing agents, 
and cleaning compounds. 
Intermediates for pharmaceuticals, 
plasticizers, insecticides, polysulfide rub- 


bers, resins, and cationic surfactants. 


15 chemicals to choose from 
Ethylene Dichloride; Propylene Di- 
Dichloride; 1,1,2- 
Trichlorethane; 1,2,3-Trichlorpropane; 
Butyl Chloride; 2-Ethylhexyl Chloride; 
iso-Decyl Chloride (mixed isomers) 
Epichlorhydrin; Ethylene Chlorhydrin; 
Polyethylene Glycol Chloride 210; Poly- 
ethylene Glycol Chloride 410; Poly- 
ethylene Glycol Chloride 610; Dichlor- 
ethyl Ether; and Dichlorisopropy! Ether. 


ESTERS 


Acetates 


chloride; Triglycol 


solvents for lacquers and other 
coatings, antibiotic extractions, acetic 
acid separations, and coalescing aids for 
emulsion paints. 


Select from . . . Ethyl Formate, Ethyl 
Acetate, Isopropyl Acetate, Butyl Ace- 
tate, Isobutyl Acetate, Primary Amyl 
Acetate (mixed isomers), Methyl Amyl 
Acetate (mixed isomers), 2-Ethylhexyl 
Acetate, Methyl CeLtosotve Acetate, 
CeLLosotve Acetate, Butyl CELLOsOLvE 
Acetate, Carpitot Acetate, Butyl Carsi- 
ToL Acetate, Methoxytriglycol Acetate, 
Glycol Diacetate, Diethyl Sulfate, Diethyl 
Succinate, Methyl Viny] Acetate. 


Methyl and Ethyl Acetoacetate—used 
in dyestuffs, pharmaceuticals, and insecti- 
cides. 


Ethyl Silicate —sand mold binder. 


Tetra(2-Ethylbutyl) Silicate and Tetra- 
(2-Ethylhexyl) Silicate in synthetic lubri- 
cants and functional fluids. 


Sucrose Octa Acetate as—a bittering 
and denaturating agent. 


Propylene and Ethylene Carbonate 
for—synthetic fiber spinning solvents. 


Urethane grades of CeLLosoLve Acetate 
and Ethyl Acetate are available in 99% 
and 99.5% grades, respectively. 


ETHERS 


Ethers and Glycol Diethers, including 
Ethyl! Ether; Isopropy! Ether; Butyl Ether; 
Hexyl Ether; 1,4-Dioxane; Diethyl Car- 
BITOL; Dibutyl Carsrrot; Dichlorethyl 
Ether; Dichlorisopropyl Ether; Triglycol 
Dichloride; 2-Ethoxy-3,4-Dihydro-2H-Py- 
ran; 1,1,3-Triethoxyhexane . . . to evalu- 
ate as solvents, couplers, extractants, in- 
ert reaction media, and special fluids. 


CELLOSOLVE and CARBITOL 
GLYCOL-ETHERS 


Solvents for—cellulose esters, lacquers, 
varnishes, enamels, dyestuffs, and wood 
stains, 


Mutual solvents for—soluble oils, in- 
secticides, and dry cleaning soaps. 


Hydraulic fluid components. 


Plasticizer intermediates. 


. . » Wide selection for your use— 
Methyl! CetLoso.ve, CeLLoso.ve Solvent, 
Butyl CeLtosotve, Hexyl CELLosotve, 
Methyl Carsrrot, Carsrrot Solvent, Butyl 
Carpitot, Hexyl Carsrrot, and Phenyl 
CELLOSOLVE. 





CARBIDE Chemicals 


GLYCOLS AND TRIOLS 


Solvents—dyestuffs, gums, resins, essen- 
tial oils. Coupling agents for cutting oils, 
dry cleaning soaps, and soluble oils. 


Ethylene Glycol—all winter anti-freeze, 
engine coolant, heat transfer medium 
and chemical intermediate. 


Diethylene and Triethylene Glycol— 
natural gas dehydrants, aromatic-aliphatic 
separations, and humectants. 


Propylene Glycol—foodstuff humec- 
tant, anti-freeze and solvent for food 
processing. 

Resin Intermediates — Diethylene Gly- 
col—Resin Grade, Propylene Glycol, and 
Dipropylene Glycol—Resin Grade. 


Others — Dipropylene Glycol; Polyprop- 
ylene Glycols; 2, 2-Diethyl-1, 3-Propane- 
diol; 2-Ethyl-2-Butyl-1, 3-Propanediol; 
1,5-Pentanediol; 2-Ethyl-1,3-Hexanediol ; 
Hexylene Glycol; 1,2,6-Hexanetriol. 


KETONES 


Methyl Isobutyl Ketone—for low vis- 
cosity nitrocellulose lacquers, solvent for 
vinyl resins, extractant for antibiotics 
from fermentation broth. 


Acetone—good solvent for protective 
coatings, duplicating fluids and in drug 
extraction. 


Diisobutyl Ketone—for vinyl coatings 
and nitrocellulose lacquers. 


Isophorone—excellent solvent for vinyl 
coatings used in linings for food and 
beverage cans. 


Ten more Ketones—Diethyl Ketone; 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone; Methyl Propyl Ke- 
tone; Methyl n-Amy! Ketone; Ethyl! Butyl 
Ketone; Diacetone Alcohol; Diisobutyl 
Ketone; Mesityl Oxide; 2,4-Pentane- 
dione; and Isobutyl Heptyl Ketone. 


MONOMERS 


Used in these applications... 

Synthetic Rubbers from — styrene, 
butadiene, acrylonitrile, and ethyl and 
butyl acrylates. 


Synthetic Fibers from — acrylonitrile, 
and acrylic esters. 


Emulsion Paints from—styrene, buta- 
diene, N1acet vinyl acetate, acrylic acid, 
ethyl acrylate and 2-ethylhexyl acrylate. 


Viscosity Index Improvers — acrylic 
esters, and vinyl ethers. 


Adhesives from — vinyl ethers, NIAcet 


vinyl acetate, and acrylic esters. 


Textile Finishes and Sizes—acrylic 
acid, ethyl acrylate, 2-ethylhexyl acrylate, 
NIACET vinyl acetate, and styrene. 

Floor Polishes from 
acrylate, 2-ethylhexyl acrylate, and 


acrylic acid, ethyl 


styrene. 


Paper and Leather Coatings— Niacet 
vinyl acetate, acrylic acid, and ethyl 
acrylate. 

Monomers as Intermediates vinyl 
ethers for pharmaceuticals and_insec- 
ticides. 

Maleic esters for insecticides and surfac- 
tants. 


Acrylic acid for amphoteric wetting agents. 


METALLIC SALT 

As buffers, catalysts, mordants, varnish 
hardeners, mold inhibitors, and anti- 
tarnishing agents. 


Intermediates for—pharmaceuticals, 
flavors, insecticides, explosives, dyestuffs, 
paper coatings, and textile, rubber, and 
photographic specialties. 
A wide range to choose from... 
Niacet Copper Acetate, Cupric 
NraprooF Aluminum Acetate, Basic 
Niacet Aluminum Formo Acetate 
Niacet Potassium Acetate, Anhydrous 
NraceT Sodium Acetate, Anhydrous 
NraceT Sodium Acetate, 60% 
Nracet Sodium Diacetate, Technical 
Nracet Sodium Diacetate, Anhydrous 
Niacet Zine Acetate 


NITROGEN COMPOUNDS 

Alkyl Amines intermediates for—spe- 
cialty soaps, dyestuffs, flotation agents, 
emulsifying agents, textile specialties, cor- 
rosion inhibitors, petroleum specialties, 
insecticides, and pharmaceuticals. 

Look at... Ethyl Amine, Diethyl Amine, 
Triethyl Amine, Propy] Amine, Dipropyl 
Amine, Isopropyl Amine, 
Amine, Butyl Amine, Dibutyl Amine, 
Dimethylamino Propylamine, Diethylam- 


Diisopropyl| 


ino Propylamine. 
2-Ethylhexyl Amines to 
carbon solubility to compounds. 


impart hydro- 
Alkylene Amines—intermediates for 
“wash and wear”’ textile finishing resins, 


fungicides, herbicides, corrosion inhib- 


itors, petroleum additives, emulsion break- 


ers, pharmaceuticals, polyamides, syn- 
thetic rubber catalyst activators, chelat- 
ing agents, and epoxy resin curing agents. 


Investigate . . . Ethylene Diamine, Di- 
ethylene Triamine, Triethylene Tetra- 
mine, Tetraethylene Pentamine, Prop- 
ylene Diamine, Amine 220, 1, 3 Diamino 
Propane, and Imino-bis-Propyl Amine. 
Alkanolamines and Derivatives 
Mono- and diethanolamine for excellent 
removal of H,S from natural and refinery 
gas streams, Monoethanolamine is also 
used to concentrate CO, in manufactur- 
ing dry ice. 

Soluble oils formulated with mono- or 
triethanolamine are low in odor and cor- 
rosive characteristics—and emulsify eas- 
ily in water. CaRBIDE’s isopropanolamines 
are also used in formulating emulsions. 


Ethanolamine based detergents and spe- 
cialties give good foam stabilization, mild 
alkalinity, and bland skin action. 


Other alkanolamines available from Car- 
BIDE... 

N, N-Dimethyl Ethanolamine 
N,N-Diethyl Ethanolamine 
N-Aminoethyl Ethanolamine 
N-Methy] Diethanolamine 
N-Acetyl Ethanolamine 
Monoisopropanolamine 
Diisopropanolamine 
Triisopropanolamine 
Isopropanolamine, Mixed 
N-Ethyl Diethanolamine 
Di(2-Ethylhexyl) Ethanolamine 
N-Butyl Ethanolamine 
N,N-Dibutyl Ethanolamine 
Dibuty! Isopropanolamine 
N,N-Diisopropyl Ethanolamine 
Pheny] Ethanolamine 

Pheny! Diethanolamine 

Pheny! Ethyl Ethanolamine 


Morpholine and Derivatives—corro- 
sion inhibitors; stabilizers for chlorinated 
solvents; used in the manufacture of fast 
drying rubless floor polishes, rubber ac- 
celerators, germicides, and textile finish- 
ing agents. 

N-Ethyl Morpholine and N-Methyl Mor- 
pholine are catalysts for curing polyure- 
thane foams. 

Piperazines and Pyridines 
Piperazines as intermediates for pharma- 
ceuticals, anthelmintics, surface active 
agents, and synthetic fibers. 
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...more CARBIDE Chemicals 


2-Methyl-5-Ethyl Pyridine 
Intermediate for—niacin, vinyl pyridines, 
solvent for dyestuffs and pharmaceuticals. 
Nitriles 

Acetonitrile and Propionitrile as—extrac- 
tion solvents vitamin intermediates, spin- 
ning solvents. 

Acrylonitrile for —acrylic fibers, synthetic 
rubbers, plastics, and in treating tex- 
tiles, leather, and paper. 

Ethylene Cyanohydrin—highly reactive in- 
termediate for—acrylic resins for latex 
thickeners and textile sizes. 


ARYL COMPOUNDS 


id. 





Acetoacetar y | —in termediates for 


benzidine and Hansa yellow pigments. 
Aryl Amines 
Aryl Ethanolamines for acetate dyes. 


Phenyl Ethanolamines for slushing oils 
in metal protection, and as a polymeriza- 
tion stopper for butadiene and styrene. 


N-Phenyl Morpholine—dyestuff interme- 
diate, polymerization promoter for poly- 
esters, and corrosion inhibitor component. 


Other Aryls—solvents for inks and coat- 
ings. 
Phenyl Methyl Carbinol, carrier for dyeing 


synthetic fibers, and intermediate for per- 
fume chemicals, and pharmaceuticals. 


OXIDES 


Ethylene Oxide and Propylene Oxide 
—reactive intermediates for such products 
as surface-active agents and detergents, 


Epichlorhydrin intermediate for — 
epoxy and other resins, pharmaceuticals, 
detergents, wetting agents, textile soften- 
ers, and stabilizers. 


DIEPOXIDES 


Epoxide 201 . . . a new diepoxide, struc- 
turally a dicyclo-diepoxy carboxylate, that 
contributes outstanding properties to 
coatings and plastics . . . 


In coatings . . . Epoxide 20] —ester var- 
nishes show excellent resistance to 
ultraviolet light, alkali, acid, water, 
and impact. In ultraviolet light tests, 
Epoxide 201 does not yellow and chalk. 
Epoxide 201 is a liquid. It gives faster 
reactions with fatty acids than do con- 
ventional epoxy materials. 


In plastics . . . resins made from Epox- 
ide 20] feature outstanding heat dis- 
tortion properties. Epoxide 201] has low 
color, good stability, low viscosity, and 
is highly reactive in acid and anhydride 
systems. 

Epoxide 206 (Vinylcyclohexene Diox- 

ide) . . . a new diepoxide that can be poly- 

merized to a three-dimensional resin; 
forms condensation resins with dicar- 
boxylic acids; used as a monomer in the 
preparation of polyglycols containing un- 
reacted epoxy groups; effectively reduces 
the viscosity of epoxide resins without the 
lowering of heat distortion temperatures. 

It exhibits a room temperature solvent 

action for many solid anhydrides such as 

H.E.T. anhydride. 

Epoxide 207 (Dicyclopentadiene Diox- 

ide) . . . another new diepoxide contrib- 

utes outstanding high-temperature prop- 
erties to epoxy plastics. Formulations are 
liquid at room temperature and have long 
pot lives. Intermediate for plastics used 
as glass fiber laminates, grinding wheel 
and brake lining adhesives, and _ high- 
temperature encapsulation and tooling. 

Starting material for plasticizers and res- 

ins used in protective coatings. 


FLEXOL PLASTICIZERS 

Each FLexou Plasticizer is outstanding in 
contributing one or more special proper- 
ties such as—low temperature flexibility, 
resilience, high impact strength, good 
electrical properties, resistance to oil and 
water extraction, or cold-check resistance 
in lacquers. 


CARBOWAX 
POLYETHYLENE GLYCOLS 


Ten water-soluble polymers of ethylene 
oxide with a wide range of viscosities give 
good lubricity, and heat stability. They are 
inert to many chemical agents, and they 
will not irritate the skin. 
Uses—water-soluble lubricants; solvents 
for dyes, resins, proteins; plasticizers for 
casein and gelatin compositions, glues, 
zein, cork, and special printing inks; sol- 
vent and ointment bases for cosmetics 
and pharmaceuticals; and intermediates 
for nonionic surfactants and alkyd type 
resins. 


POLYPROPYLENE GLYCOLS 


Intermediates for mono- and diesters 
of fatty acids used as insecticides, emulsi- 


fiers, and petroleum emulsion breakers; 
and for alkyd type resins. For use as lu- 
bricant bases for high-quality brake fluids. 


NIAX POLYETHERS 


Low-cost Niax Diol-2025 can be combined 
with other economical Niax Triols to 
custom-produce flexible or semi-rigid 
foams; elastomers; adhesives; and coat- 
ings. PPG 2025 used with Niax Triol 
LHT-42 gives resilient, soft and flexible 
foam with good compression-set charac- 
teristics—excellent for cushioning ma- 
terial. PPG 2025 combined with Niax 
Triol LHT-240 yields a semi-rigid foam 
with high load-bearing properties—as 
needed in safety padding. For rigid foams, 
use Niax Triol LK-380in your formulation. 
Carpipe’s wide range of Niax polyethers 
are carefully produced to the most rigid 
specifications for urethane intermediates. 


UCON 
FLUIDS AND LUBRICANTS 


In addition to possessing all the qualities 
of high-grade lubricating oils, these poly- 
alkylene glycols and derivatives have low 
and stable pour points; low solvent and 
swelling effects on natural and synthetic 
rubbers; and resistance to sludge, gum, 
and carbon formation. Other applications 
include cosmetics, rubber lubricants, anti- 
foam agents, heat transfer fluids, brake 
fluids, solvents, and plasticizers. 


Ucon textile lubricants are available for 
use in processing wool and other fibers. 


Ucon hydrolubes are excellent fire resist- 
ant hydraulic fluids for use in diecasting 
and other hydraulic machine tools. 


DLB series exhibits improved viscosity- 
temperature characteristics, and hydro- 
carbon solubility. 


Other products, both water-soluble (in- 
cluding 50-HB and 75-H series) and water 
insoluble (LB and D series), are offered 
in a wide range of viscosities. 


CELLOSIZE 
HYDROXYETHYL CELLULOSE 


Nonionic, water-soluble ethers of cellu- 
lose with a wide range of viscosities; ease 
of solution in hot or cold water; stability 
to highly concentrated salt solutions; 
strong, clear, and colorless films; high 
resistance to grease and oil; and an effi- 
cient stabilizer for vinyl polymerization. 








CHEMICALS 


Oo help you 


TERGITOL SURFACTANTS 
Nonionics 

—polyglycol ethers, stable in acids, bases, 
and salts. 


Nonionics Properties 


NP-14....Qil-soluble emulsifier and 
detergent. Cloud Point— 
Insoluble. 
.Aromatic-soluble emulsifier 
and wetting agent. Cloud 
Point, 20°C. 

.General purpose detergents, 
wetting agents, and emulsi- 
fiers. Cloud Point, NPX 
60-65°C., TP-9 51-56°C. 

. Detergent and wetting agent 
at elevated temperatures or 
in presence of dissolved 
salts. Cloud Point, 90-95°C. 

. Detergent and wetting agent 
above 100°C. Cloud Point, 
100°C. 

Outstanding nonionic wet- 
ting agent with good level- 
ing re-wetting properties. 
Cloud Point, 35-37°C. 

A .... Outstanding emulsifiers and 

XH low-foaming detergents. 

Cloud Point, XD 60-65°C., 
XH 90-100°C. 


NP-27... 


a) a 
TP-9 


NP-35. 


Anionics 
—derived from higher aliphatic alcohols 
for—wetting and penetrating agents. 


POLYOX 

WATER-SOLUBLE RESINS 

High molecular weight ethylene oxide 
polymers with complete water solubility, 
available in low, medium, and high vis- 
cosity grades. Tough, flexible, oil and 
biological attack resistant. 

Suggested uses; textile warp size (PoLyox 
resin, warp size grade), paper coatings, 
detergents, hair spray, toothpastes, water 
soluble packaging film and adhesives. 


FOR SPECIAL 


NEW CHE 
rae YOUR 


FLEXOL Plasticizer 163-D . . . combi- 
nation primary plasticizer and stabilizer 
with good compatibility and fungus 
resistance in vinyl chloride resins. Im- 
parts improved stability and outdoor 
weathering resistance to vinyl plastics. 


NIAX Triol LK-380 oo « ROW low-( ost 
volyether for rigid urethane foams with 
igh load-bearing properties and excel- 
lent thermal insulation qualities. LK-380 
foams used for—refrigerators and freez- 
ers, refrigerated transportation equip- 
ment, sandwich board construction, 
non-sinkable boats, life buoys, accous- 
tical tile. Component in urethane coat 
ings and adhesives. 


NIAX Triol LHT-34... . gives a resil- 
ient soft flexible foam when used in 
combination with Niax Diol PPG-2025. 


NIAX Catalyst D-22 . enhances the 
reactivity of active hydrogen compounds 
towards toluene diisocyanate. Compat- 
ible with all of the Ntax polyols. This 
catalyst makes possible the preparation 
of one-step polyether urethane foams. 


1,1,3-Tris (Hydroxyphenyl) Propane 


(C,H,OH).CH-CH,-CH,C,H,OH . . . anti 
oxidant for lubricating oils, rubber, and 
plasticizers. Intermediates for polyester 
type condensation products and alkyd 
resins. Can be halogenated to form prod 
ucts for use as germicides 


N-Phenyl Piperazine 

N-Phenyl piperazine is sug- 
gested for trial as an inter- 
mediate in the manufacture of 
antihistamines, tranquilizers, 
antispasmodies, motion. sick 
ness drugs and many other 


types ot pharma euticals 


UCAR Nonylphenol ( 9H, .C.H,OH 

intermediate in the preparation of detet 
gents, emulsifiers, other surface active 
agents, oil soluble phenolic resins, oil 
additives, rubber stabilizers, plasticizers, 


APPLICATIONS 
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CARBOSEAL Anti-Leak—to stop leak 
age in jute-packed bell and spigot joints 


of dry gas distribution systems. 


SENTRY Food Fungistats—Sorbic and 
Potassium Sorbate to control the growth 


of molds and yeasts in food. 


Industrial Fumigants CARBOXIDE 


and CHLORASOI fumigant and Ethyl 


Formate to fumigate stored products, 


commer ial vehi les, and dried produc S. 


MORLEX Corrosion Inhibitors—To 
control steam condensate return line 


corrosion, 


REFREX Refrigerator Car Heating 
Fuel—A blend of alcohols for “Preco” 


Brand refrigerator car heaters. 
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and pesticides. Foam suppressor in non- 
ionic detergents. Solubility promoter for 
mercaptans in the sweetening process 
of sour petroleum naphtha. 


UCAR Butylphenol 4-T (para-tertiary 
butylphenol) . . . starting material for 
the manufacture of oil soluble phenolic 
and modified phenolic resins for coating 
and impregnating applications, and for 
the manufacture of thermosetting and 
thermoplastic resins; intermediate for 
oil demulsifiers, pour point depressants, 
rubber vuleanizers, and tackifiers, paint 
driers, antioxidants, insecticides, adhe- 
sives, odorants, and many other prod- 
ucts; antioxidant in cellulose acetate 
molding compositions. 


UCAR Butylene Oxide (mixed normal 
isomers) ... Butylene oxide is approxi- 
mately an 80-20 blend of normal 1,2- 
and 2,3-butylene oxides... 


Used with ethylene and propylene ox- 
ides, butylene oxide increases oil solu- 
bility of detergents, wetting agents, lube 
oil additives, and demulsifiers. 


Can be polymerized to polybutylene 
glycols for use as oil additives, lubri- 
cants, and plasticizers. 


As a direct replacement for propylene 
oxide . . . butylene oxide ties up acid 
halides formed in the preparation of 
halogenated solvents and resins. The 
lower volatility of butylene oxide gives 
easier handling and greater safety. 


TERGITOL Nonionic E-35 .. . a new 
low-foaming liquid with good wetting 
properties. Stable when spray dried on 
highly alkaline materials such as flake 
caustic or sodium meta-silicate. Sug- 
gested uses: detergent for bottle wash- 
ing, metal cleaning, and automati 
dishwashing applications. 


EITHER 
JRN POST CARD 


1 28 page copy of the 1959 edition 
ical Properties of Synthetic Or- 
remicals, It lists and describes the 
es of more than 400 CarpiDE 
Is, with suggested applications, 
ping information. A special sec- 
evoted to new chemicals, available 
opment quantities. 
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Perhaps an associate will also want 
to take advantage of a reply card. 
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PLEASE... 


Send the 28 page Physical Prop- 
erties of Synthetic Organic 
Chemicals booklet—listing and 
describing more than 400 of 


CARBIDE’s chemicals 


Send more information on___ 








Have a Carsipe Technical Rep- 


resentative call on me. 


Vame 





Title 


Company Se 


Street 


City 





Zone___ State_ 


Perhaps an associate will also want 
to take advantage of a reply card. 


PLEASE... 


Send the 28 page Physical Prop- 
erties of Synthetic Organic 
Chemicals booklet —listing and 
describing more than 400 of 
CARBIDE’s chemicals 


Send more information on_ 


Have a Carsipe Technical Rep- 


resentative call on me. 


Vame__ 





Title___ 
Company — 


Street_ 





City 





Zone___State__ 











NEW research. 


Three major facilities at C 
Technical Center at So 
Virginia—Research, Devel 

are designed to serve y 


You can obtain tl 


Albany 7, N. Y. 
Atlanta 9, Ga. 
Baltimore 1, Md 
Boston 94, Mass 
Buffalo 26, N.Y 
Charlotte 2, N.C 
Chicago 1, Ill. 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Dallas 1, Texas 
Denver 3, Colo. 
Detroit 21, Mich. 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis 4, Ind 
Kansas City 5, Mo 
Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
Miami 43, Fla. 
Milwaukee 46, Wis 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Newark 2, N. J. 
New Orleans 19, La 
New York 17,N. Y. 
Philadelphia; Delaware Valley C 
Moorestown, N. J 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 
San Francisco 6, Calif. 
Seattle 4, Wash. 
Tulsa 24, Oklahoma 


UNION < 


ANHYDROL «+ CARBITOL « C 
COLUMBIA «+ FLEXOL + MOI 
TERGITOL e UCAR 





... and the CARBIDE story continues 
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h...NEW products... for Your Future Profits 


at CARBIDE’S new Chemicals largest and most modern technical centers in the 
t South Charleston, West nation... designed and built to develop new and 


evelopment, and Engineering useful chemicals for commercial production—chem- 
ve you. This is one of the icals to improve your profit picture. 


in the services of a Carside Technical Representative —call him today... 


90 State St ALbany 5-3507 
1371 Peachtree St., N. E TRinity 3-2241 


210 North Charles St. SAratoga 7-7365 
300 lst Ave., Needham Hts Hilicrest 4-5400 
4446 Main St. Circle 4040 
112 South Tryon St. FRanklin 5-3383 
230 North Michigan Ave Financial 6-3300 
2506 May St. AVon 1-4450 
1300 Lakeside Ave MAin 1-4202 
1511 Bryan St. Riverside 1-9176 
655 Broadway ALpine 5-0497 
10421 West Seven Mile Rd. Diamond 1-3131 
3839 West Alabama MOhawk 7-5641 
5 East Market St. MElrose 2-5548 
910 Baltimore Ave BAItimore 1-2400 
2770 Leonis Blvd. LUdlow 3-3061 
6356 Manor Lane MOhawk 7-5181 
1623 South 38th St. Mitchell 5-2200 
915 Midland Bank Bidg FEderal 9-0313 
1180 Raymond Blvd MArket 3-7660 
4833 Conti St AMherst 5301 
100 East 42nd St MUrray Hill 6-5100 
alley Office 
Route 38 BEIlmont 5-6200 
The Oliver Bidg., Meilon Sq. EXpress 1-3800 
10 South Brentwood Bivd. PArkview 6-0324 
22 Battery St YUkon 2-1360 
3404 Fourth Ave., South MAin 2-6247 
2901 South Harvard Riverside 2-5524 


CARBIDE CHEMICALS COMPANY 


ey ited. | 
DIVISION OF PRCA CORPORATION 


*« CARBOSEAL « CARBOWAX « CARSOXIDE « CELLOSIZE + CELLOSOLVE « CHLORASOL 
MORLEX ¢ NIACET « NIAPROOF «¢ NIAX «¢ POLYOX ¢« REFREX « SENTRY «+ SYNASOL 
AR e« UCON « and UNION CARBIDE are trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation 
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Table-top cleanup calls for special products in growing number of homes possessing marble pieces. 


aw SJ 


‘he CRAWFORD 


Putting New Shine on Marble-Cleaner Sales 


On elegantly designed and wrought 
tables from Italy, on trim contem- 
porary U.S.-made items, marble is 
enjoying a new popularity in furni- 


ture design. And with its re-won 
furniture favor has come a substantial 
market for special products for mar- 
ble care. 

Already, with limited promotion 
and with few firms in the field, 
marble cleaners and polishes are sell- 
ing at a $500,000-$750,000 rate. For 
several reasons, the potential is con- 
siderably more than that. 

One of these is that buyers of 
marble-containing items are interested 
in maintaining them well, because 
they’ve paid from $70 to $2,000 for 
them. In many cases, the furni- 
ture is the key point of the living 
room, a room that has, in recent 
years, become even more of a status 
indicator than the family automobile. 

Another reason is that marble is 
now second only to wood—outpoint- 
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ing glass, metal, rush—as the leading 
surface for table-tops. But it’s not 
only on the table-top that marble is 
becoming popular. It’s also now being 
used for wall coverings, counter-tops, 
floor coverings for entrance foyers, 
patios, dining rooms, kitchens and 
bathrooms. 

In ’57, more than 15 million sq. 
ft. of marble was used in buildings. 
About 10% of this went into houses, 
the rest into commercial buildings, 
churches, schools. And, according to 
estimates by Vermont Marble Co. 
(Proctor, Vt.), twice as much marble 
will go into houses this year (’59) as 
was used in °57. Vermont says that 
about 15% of the estimated 20 million 
sq. ft. of marble sold this year for 
building purposes will end up in 
homes. 

The southern California market for 
marble (both for homes and commer- 
cial buildings) has trebled in the past 
five years, now is near $5 million/year. 


{n southern California—and, in some 
Eastern areas—even tract builders 
are using marble in the foyers, bath- 
rooms and fireplaces of their homes 
in the $17,000 to $35,000 price range. 

Opportunity: Because the marble 
renaissance is fairly recent and be- 
cause the market is still relatively 
small, few specialty makers have both- 
ered to formulate a product specifi- 
cally for marble. Some others have 
seen the trend, have promoted their 
products for use on marble and are 
now cashing in on this growing 
market. 

Among those formulating specialty 
products for marble are these 
leaders: 

e Laramie Chemical Corp. (Stam- 
ford, Conn.) makes Marble-lus, a 
liquid marble polish. The firm also 
formulates house-brand marble pol- 
ishes for more than 25 New York 
furniture stores and marble dealers, 
including Niccolini’s Italian Marble 
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Mart and Brancusi’s marble store. 

e International Marble Cleaning 
Co. (Brooklyn) makes International 
Marble Polish and Interaational Mar- 
ble Stain Remover. This week, Inter- 
national will add another product to 
its line of marble cleaning specialties. 
The company will introduce Town 
House, a liquid, silicone-based marble 
polish in a 6-0z. aerosol container. 

@ Vermarco Supply Co., division of 
Vermont Marble Co., offers a host 
of marble cleaning products to the 
retail market. Vermarco’s specialty 
line includes a marble cleaning kit that 
contains a variety of items: Crystal 
Cleaner for removing stains, 50-50 
Liquid Cleaner for oil stains, hydrogen 
peroxide for organic stains, poultice 
powder, a neutral detergent for clean- 
ing and an abrasive brick. Vermarco 
also markets Tri-Seal in an 11-oz. 
aerosol can for protecting marble 
surfaces, a marble polishing kit con- 
taining putty powder (tin oxide) and 
various bricks for resurfacing marble, 
Vermont Liquid Polish, Vermont Mar- 
ble Bonding Cement and _ various 
other pigments, sealers and toners for 
marble. 

What’s in Them: Any neutral all- 
purpose detergent would, of course, 
do an adequate cleaning job on mar- 
ble. But a woman who has spent 
$150-$200 for a marble-top coffee 
table wants a product that has been 
specially formulated for that expen- 
sive item. 

Most marble cleaners marketed to- 
day are mildly alkaline detergents. To 
be avoided are sequestering agents, 
such as a polyphosphate which will 
react with the calcium carbonate in 
marble and will roughen the surface. 
Any product too acidic will also 
roughen it. 

Marble polishes may contain a 
small percentage of carnauba wax, 
silicones and bland cleaning solvents. 
Marble producers don’t recommend 
using ordinary waxes on marble. They 
say that heavily waxed marble yel- 
lows and becomes too slippery. 

Stain remover products are generally 
quite specific. Vermarco, for example, 
markets a special product for each 
commonly encountered stain. Gen- 
erally, other marble stain removers 
are bleaches, such as hydrogen per- 
oxide, mixed with inert fillers—vol- 
canic ash, fuller’s earth, diatomaceous 
earth, pumice. If a marble table-top 
becomes badly stained, it’s usually 
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returned to the manufacturer for re- 
surfacing. 

Selling Problems: One of the big 
problems in selling a marble cleaner 
or polish is distribution. The low 
turnover of marble cleaning products 
makes many retailers reluctant to 
stock the items on their shelves. Ac- 
cording to Laramie Chemical, one jar 
of marble polish lasts the housewife 
about two and a half years. 

The bulk of consumer products for 
cleaning marble are sold through de- 
partment stores. Probably next in 
volume are furniture stores, mail- 
order houses and hardware stores. 
High mark-up has generated a host of 
private-label products. More than 100 
furniture stores throughout the coun- 
try market their own products. 

Vermont Marble Co. sells its prod- 
ucts only through marble and tile 
dealers (about 4,000 in the U.S.). 
Vermont’s philosophy: when a con- 
sumer spends considerable amounts 
for marble furnishings, he will take 
his cleaning problems to the manu- 
facturer. 

Market Areas: Biggest market areas 
for marble used in homes, and there- 
fore for marble cleaners, are the East 
and West Coasts—particularly the 
metropolitan New York area and 
southern California. Fastest-growing 
areas for marble are southern Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Florida and the Mid- 
west, in that order. Because freight 
costs are high (about $80 to ship a 
large dining-room table from New 
York city to St. Louis) marble fur- 
nishings haven’t caught on as fast in 
other areas of the U.S. as they have 
in the Eastern coastal areas—exclud- 
ing California. 

Older and Other Markets: Com- 
mercial buildings and other areas that 
would seem to be markets for marble 
cleaners are relatively light consumers. 
For one thing, most large buildings 
built since °45 aren’t using much mar- 
ble for interiors. What looks like 
marble is often other materials fin- 
ished to look like marble. Second, 
most of the commercial marble clean- 
ing business is done by specialized 
cleaning contractors, who aren’t con- 
vinced that marble requires a special 
cleaner. Plain hot water is probably 
the most-used method for cleaning 
marble. For exterior cleaning, sand- 
blasting, steam cleaning and pres- 
sure cleaning are also used. Frequently 
used in conjunction with these clean- 


ing methods are neutral detergents, 
such as Navee-42, made by Penetone 
Corp. (Tenafly, N.J.); Wyandotte De- 
tergent, made by Wyandotte Chemi- 
cals Corp. (Wyandotte, Mich.); and 
Oakite Composition No. 12, made by 
Oakite Products, Inc. (New York). 
The poultice method (applying a 
thixotropic detergent paste by hand 
to a marble surface) is generally not 
used because of the high labor cost. 

Marble cemetery monuments and 
statuary aren’t a significant market 
for marble cleaners and are not likely 
to be. 

Thus, it appears that any sizable 
market for marble cleaners and pol- 
ishes will have to come from house- 
holders. Home furnishings makers, 
who continually strive to give con- 
sumers something different, are now 
stressing marble as a practical and 
elegant material for use in homes. 
Specialty makers could build up a 
tidy business by capitalizing on this 
current vogue. 


Push for Dry Fry 


Next week, Pam Industries, Inc. 
(Chicago), will launch its biggest ad 
campaign for its new aerosol, Pam 
Dry Fry. Full-page ads are scheduled 
to appear in June issues of “Life” 
and “The Reader’s Digest,” aimed at 
pushing sales of the novel food aerosol 
still higher. 

First introduced last October in the 
Grand Rapids, Chicago and Milwaukee 
markets, Pam Dry Fry started its 
big move into national distribution 
after the first of the year. Although 
Pam isn’t disclosing any sales figures 
yet, it does say that Pam Dry Fry is 
moving at “a phenomenal clip.” Sales 
of the product doubled in January, 
redoubled in February, March and 
April, and according to trade source 
estimates, may reach the $15-million 
mark by the end of °59. 

Spray Cook: Pam Dry Fry is a fat- 
free cooking product packaged in a 
9-oz. aerosol container. It is sprayed 
onto the cooking surface of any uten- 
sil used for frying, baking, roasting 
or broiling, thereby “greasing the 
pan.” The product is based on lecithin 
—a derivative of soy beans, and 
it’s propelled with a combination 
of fluorinated ‘hydrocarbons. Pam 
doesn’t classify its new product as a 
food, but rather as a pan treatment; 
thus, it has the Food & Drug Ad- 
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“Of course I'm not Blue any more, Mr. Gainsborough! I'm tickled pink 


since | discovered that ‘Spencer Service is wonderful!'* 


NEED NITRIC ACID?... 


You can be sure of getting fast, dependable nitric acid 
service when you contact Spencer Chemical Company. 


(ity Spencer produces nitric acid in four specific gravities— 
NITRIC acin ; 


36°, 38°, 40°, and 42° Baumé. Get the complete 


Write for your free copy of Spencer Chemical facts by writing for Spencer’s new Nitric Acid Booklet. 
Company’s new 16-page Nitric Acid Booklet. 
A copy will be sent you without obligation. 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
America’s Growing Name in Chemicals 


SPENCER PRODUCTS: Ammonia (Commercial, Refrigeration and Metal Treating Grades) ® Aqua Ammonia @ 
83% A i Nitrate Solution @ Prilled Ammonium Nitrate © Argon @ Methanol ® Formaldehyde @ FREZALL 
(Spencer Dry Ice) @ Liquid CO. @ Cylinder Ammonia ® Nitric Acid @ Uranium Oxide @ “Poly-Eth’ Poly- 
ethylene @ ‘Poly-Pro’’ Polypropylene ® Spencer Nylon @ “Mr. N’’ Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer @® SPEN- 
SOL GREEEN and URA-GREEEN (Spencer Nitrogen Solutions) © SPEN-AMM (Spencer Anhydrous Ammonia) 





oct 9 GENERAL OFFICES: Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 5, Missouri 


Vaky + of Spe wan hy 8.0 
<Y-..The Symbol DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City; First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, 
Illinois; Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia; 2158 Union Avenue Blidg., Memphis, Tennessee 
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KENNEDY 
TEST and 
RESEARCH 
CENTER 


KENNEDY ’s pilot plant, testing 
facilities and control and research 
laboratory are thoroughly equipped, 
staffed and experienced to develop 
your new process or to improve your 
existing operations in virtually any 
process industry. 


This research center, at Danville, 
Pa., is fully equipped for studies and 
tests in 


e Crushing 

¢ Grinding 

e Classifying 

¢ Screening 

e Pneumatic Conveying 

e Calcining 

¢ And Related Operations 


Send today for Bulletin 
D-1005 fully describing this 
complete service, its many 
advantages for both large 
and small companies, and 
its low cost. 


Suppliers to the Chemical Industry of 
crushing, grinding, and pulverizing 
machinery, complete cement and lime 
plants, size separation equipment and 
pneumatic conveying components and 
systems. For more information see pages 
419-423 in your Chemical Engineering 


Catalog. 


KENNEDY VAN SAUN 


MANUFACTURING & ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
DANVILLE, PA. 
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ministration’s qualified approval to use 
Du Pont’s Freon products. 

Advantages of Pam Dry Fry, says 
the company, are that it prevents food 
from sticking to the pan, contains few 
calories, eliminates the need for short- 
ening. Biggest ad pitch that Pam 
makes for its new product is “fry with- 
out fat, oil or shortening.” . 

Turns the Trick: Quick sales success 
of the aerosol-packed product is due 
largely to the expensive and extensive 
advertising and promotion campaign 
behind it. “The trick,” says Myron 
Bay, secretary-treasurer of Pam, “is 
to plunge into national advertising, 
national distribution, before larger, 
would-be competitors catch on. After 
successful test selling in six areas, we 
had the green light. The best product 
going wouldn’t move without plenty 
of hard-hitting promotion.” 

And, Pam is no novice at promo- 
tion techniques. President of the com- 
pany is Arthur Meyerhoff, head of his 
own Chicago advertising company— 
Arthur Meyerhoff and Co. He isn’t 
the only professional promoter in Pam 
Industries’ company setup. The vice- 
president in charge of sales, John 
Black, and the vice-president in charge 
of merchandising, Sidney Cohen, are 
also former advertising men associated 
with Arthur Meyerhoff and Co. Only 
nonadvertising man at Pam is Myron 
Bay. He was formerly employed by 
Myzon Industries, Inc. (Chicago)—a 
company specializing in antibiotics and 
vitamin supplements for animals. Pam 
was incorporated in Illinois in July 
*58, is still a privately owned com- 
pany. It is considering public owner- 
ship. 

Ads Pay: Bay told CW that Pam 
got into the specialty business simply 
because it wanted a consumer prod- 
uct. “We decided the best way to find 
a marketable idea was to advertise,” 
he added. Pam placed a want ad in 
The New York Times. The discoverers 
of a patented product responded. Pam 
worked out an exclusive licensing ar- 
rangement with the patent holders, 
got an option on the purchase of the 
patent rights, called the new product 
Pam Dry Fry. 

The company went right to work 
on the advertising and distribution 
programs for the newcomer. They set 
up local, then national, radio, televi- 
sion and newspaper advertising. Then 
they moved their product into chain 
food stores, including A&P, Kroger, 


Jewel Tea, Food Fair, Safeway and 
National Tea. “Convincing food chains 
to stock the item was no problem,” 
says Bay. “We just sold them on our 
advertising program.” 

Now the product is handled by 
about 70 major food store distributors 
in well over 120 large cities. Because 
the product idea was new to the house- 
vife, Pam used in-store demonstrators 
in stores that rang up at least 
$15,000/week in food sales. The 
demonstrations, coupled with heavy 
in-store promotion, helped boost 
word-of-mouth advertising. 

Bulk of Pam Dry Fry’s sales are 
in grocery stores and supermarkets, 
but the product is also being sold in 
department and drug stores. It is cur- 
rently being packaged only in a 9-oz. 
aerosol container, which retails for 
about $1.69. Pam plans to market it 
in a 12- or 16-0z. container as well. 
The large container will go to insti- 
tutional (hospital, restaurant) accounts. 
G. Barr & Co. and Aeropak, Inc. 
(both Chicago), are currently turning 
out the product. 

What’s Ahead: Dry Fry is now the 
only product being promoted and dis- 
tributed by Pam, but the firm has 
another new product in the works. 
Just what it is, Pam won't say, since 
its surprise marketing philosophy is to 
go national before another company 
has a chance to act. The company 
does say, however, that its new prod- 
uct should be out within several 
months. 


Beacon for Fireflies 


Sigma Chemical Co. (St. Louis) is 
looking for a million live fireflies. The 
company uses luciferase (an enzyme) 
and luciferin—substances that cause 
fireflies’ tail lights to operate—to meas- 
ure adenosin triphosphate, the source 
of energy for human-body reactions. 

Sigma will pay 25¢ for each 100 
fireflies, is trying to enlist Boy Scouts 
and other groups to gather the in- 
sects. Sigma President Don Broida 
tells CW that no one has successfully 
propagated fireflies in captivity; hence, 
the public appeal. 

The firefly season is only about 
three weeks long in St. Louis, usually 
starts around the first of June. Sigma 
has previously gathered fireflies on a 
casual basis; but this is the first time 
the biochemical maker has gone after 
the bugs in a concerted drive. 
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Aerosol Containers* by Crown 
add profits —and sales 


Pancake batter in a pressure can! An exciting new 
customer-catching product made possible by Crown’s 
pioneering research and development and the de- 
pendable quality and performance of Crown aero- 
sol containers. 


Crown, pioneer in the aerosol business, is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of pressurized containers. Each 
day, new products get off to a fast, profitable start 
and old products reach new markets because they 
have been packed in aerosol containers. Is your 
product among them? Your inquiry will be answered 
promptly. 


*Only Crown manufactures both fabricated 
and seamless Spra-Tainer aerosol containers, 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY INC., 9300 Ashton Road, Philadelphia 36, Penna. 
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how to 
give 
yourself 
the air 


Some raw materials are dirt-cheap—or 
even air-cheap. It’s a steal when you 
can pump in a raft of outside air and 
ship nitric oxide or nitric acid out the 
back door. Maybe you want something 
less lethal from your oxidation- 
reduction process but whatever it is, 
activated charcoal when used as a 
catalyst does the job over and over 
again—and at low cost, too. 


a Pe 
_pr 
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<<, 


Silver 4 @ 


lining &@& 


It's clouds of money back in the till 
when solvent vapors go back in the 
process. Solvent vapors can play hob 
with the process—and the people. One 
activated charcoal solvent recovery 
system took the contaminant out of 
the air, the complaint out of the em- 
ployee, and put 2000 gallons of sol- 
vent back into the process daily. Are 
you prepared for recovery? 


activated 
charcoal begs 


Activated charcoal (or carbon), a 
hard, granular, black material, 
acts as a molecular sponge, puri- 
fies air, gases, liquids — recovers 
solvents—removes odors and im- 
purities—does hundreds of jobs. 
Write for Bulletin J-103. Barne- 
bey-Cheney, Columbus 19, Ohio. 


Barnebey 
heney 





SPECIALTIES 


PRODUCTS 


Swift Epoxides: Swift & Co. (Ham- 
mond, Ind.) has begun production of 
the first of a new series of high-purity 
epoxidized fatty esters. The newcom- 
er, Epoxol 7-4, is produced from soy- 
bean oil and is characterized by a 7% 
oxirane oxygen and four epoxide 
groups per molecule. The introduc- 
tion of this reactive polyepoxide 
marks Swift's entry into the plastics 
field. 

s 

Particle Board Resin: Borden 
Chemical Co. (New York) has de- 
veloped a new self-curing liquid urea- 
resin, Called Auto-set 31, for the pro- 
duction of particle board. The prod- 
uct eliminates the need for catalyst 
mixing, is said to provide up to 25% 
greater internal bond while reducing 
the press cycle time up to 20%. It 
is designed for manufacturers using 
multiplaten presses. 

* 

Burnishing Compound: Patclin 
Chemical Co. (11-23 St. Casimir Ave., 
Yonkers, N.Y.) is offering a new 
Stainless steel burnishing compound, 
Patclin 520. 

The product is used at a concen- 
tration of 1 to 2 oz./gal. of water, 
either with shot or in a self-rolling 
operation. It’s shipped in 425-lb. 
drums. 

« 

Protective Hand Lotion: Vanfaire 
Co. (10732 Riverside Dr., North 
Hollywood, Calif.) plans to market its 
Vanfair protective hand lotion na- 
tionally. It now sells the product on 
the West Coast only. 

* 

Creasing Demonstration: Evans 
Chemetics (250 East 43rd St., New 
York) has installed automatic spray- 
ing equipment to demonstrate the Si- 
Ro-Set permanent pleating and creas- 
ing process. The process, developed in 
Australia, was adopted to U.S. pro- 
duction methods by the Wool Bureau. 
It is available (free) to all U.S. ap- 
parel manufacturers. Evans is one of 
several producers of the Si-Ro-Set 
concentrate. 

* 

Sequestering Agent: Mona Indus- 
tries (Paterson 17, N.J.) has added 
a new sequestering agent to its line. 
It’s Monaquest CAI-80, a solution of 
the penta-sodium salt of diethylene 
triaminepenta-acetic acid. 


Topical Anesthetic: Aerosol No. 1 
Surfacaine (cyclomethycaine) a fast- 
acting, topical anesthetic, is being 
introduced this month by Eli Lilly & 
Co. (Indianapolis). Chemically it is 3- 
(2 - methylpiperidino) - propyl - p-cy- 
clohexyloxybenzoate sulfate. It is 
used for skin abrasions, thermal and 
chemical burns, insect bites, postsur- 
gical wounds, etc., is packaged in a 
2-oz. unit, available by prescription 
only. 

e 

Steel Electrocleaner: A heavy-duty, 
high-conductivity, anode cleaner for 
steel, tradenamed Enbond Cleaner 
FE-84, has been added to Enthone 
Inc.'s (New Haven, Conn.) product 
line. The product is furnished as a 
dustless powder, which is used at con- 
centration of 8-12 oz./gal. of water. 
It’s reported to be little affected by 
dragged-in buffing compounds. 

. 


Emergency Oxygen Dispenser: Lif- 
O-Gen Inc. (1445 City Line Ave., 
Philadelphia) is offering a disposable 
emergency oxygen unit. It’s called Lif- 
O-Gen, is sold for $6.95 in drugstores 
and similar consumer outlets. The 
20-0z. dispensing unit is 3 in. in di- 
ameter, 1014 in. long, provides a 15- 
minute supply of oxygen. A mask is 
included for optional use. 

® 

Laundry Alkali: Diamond Alkali 
Co. (Cleveland) is offering Orthobrite, 
a laundry alkali described as an “inti- 
mate combination of orthosilicate, 
complex phosphate and brightener.” 
Use rate: 4-5 0z./100 lbs. of lightly 
soiled fabric, 1%2-2 Ibs./100 Ibs. of 
heavily soiled materials. It’s sold in 
100-lb. polyethylene-lined bags. 

« 

Complex Stabilizer: Nuostabe V- 
134, a new barium-cadmium complex 
stabilizer, is available from Nuodex 
Products Co., division of Heyden New- 
port Chemical Corp. Nuodex says it 
imparts better heat aud light stability 
than do previous barium-cadmium 
complexes. 

” 

Micro Wax: L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Inc. (New York), is offering a new 
microcrystalline wax—Multiwax 200 
—for use in floor polishes. It’s a pale 
yellow material, melts at 200 F and 
has a needle penetration of 5 maxi- 
mum. Petroleum Specialties, Inc. 
(New York), is now distributing the 
product. 
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on some recent developments in 
sodium chlorate...an easy way to 


get benzyl groups... what to look 


for in muriatic acid specs 





chlorate 


There has been such a surge of in- 
terest in sodium chlorate during the 
past few years that we have had the 
happy obligation of expanding our 
facilities three times. 

The most recent addition has been 
onstream at our Columbus, Missis- 
sippi plant since February of this 
year. 





Keeping up with the sodium 


demand 


This will more than double the 
capacity this plant started with in 
1954. Of course, in addition we also 
have large production facilities at 
our Niagara Falls location. 

Much of this new tonnage is going 
into chlorine dioxide generation. As 
you probably know, the pulp and 
paper people are mostly responsible 
for this, but there is growing inter- 
est in other areas also. 


New drum empties faster. Recently 
we introduced this new drum style 
on our sodium chlorate. A single 
lever seals and reseals the drum with 
a metal band. The full head area is 
opened for use. The old-style drum 
had a smaller opening and required 
the manipulation of four lugs for 
sealing. The new drum comes in 100 
and 400-lb. net weights. 

Data for your files on our sodium 
chlorate are offered in the coupon. 








Handy way to get 

benzyl groups 

If you want to tag benzyl groups onto 
some compound you’re working with, 
we offer for your inspection Hooker 
benzyl chloride. 

Here’s a compound that’s been 
around some time, so we have no trou- 
ble making it to specs in short time in 
any quantity. 

The benzyl group of the compound 
reacts readily and can be easily led to 
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fit into your own formulation. 

The benzyl chloride we make is a 
clear liquid, colorless or light yellow 
to the eye. It has a characteristic pun- 
gent odor. It’s insoluble in water but 
dissolves readily in alcohol and ether. 

If you'd like a look at our specifica- 
tions and typical data, we ask only that 
you fill out the coupon and send it to us. 

We have a very similar story to tell 
on benzoyl groups as we make benzoyl 
chloride, too. So we also offer data on 
this chemical in the coupon. 


For more information, check here 
company address. 
] Sodium Chlorate 
(] Benzyl Chloride 


What to iook for in 
muriatic acid specs 


This white gummy substance is an in- 
soluble precipitate which can form in 
certain reactions with muriatic acid 
that contains too much sulfate. 

Iron, arsenic, and free chlorine can 
also give a process indigestion when 
their level in muriatic acid is too high. 

So it pays to consider these carefully 
when you examine any muriatic’s specs. 

Take Hooker White Grade muriatic, 
for example. Iron: a mere 0.0001% at 
the most. Sulfates: less than 0.003%. 
Free chlorine: none. Arsenic: none. 

This Hooker White Grade is proba- 
bly the purest muriatic you can buy 
anywhere in volume. 

Very often your process can stand 
a little higher level of these impurities. 

Hooker Commercial Grade offers 
these maximum specs: Iron: a low 
0.0005%. Sulfates: 0.003%. Free chlo- 
rine: a slight trace. Arsenic: none. 

Both grades are delivered in rubber- 
lined tank cars. Both are available in 
three strengths: 18°, 20°, and 22° 
Baumé. 

For more complete technical data, 
check the coupon. And, if you'd like 
samples of either grade, just write us 
on your business letterhead to speed 
delivery. 


and mail with your name, title, and 


[] Benzoyl Chloride 
[] Muriatic Acid 


When requesting samples, please use business letterhead to speed delivery. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


706-1 FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


HOOKER 





Sales Offices: 
Niagara Falls 


Chicago Detroit 
Philadelphia Tacoma 


Los Angeles 
Worcester, Mass. 


CHEMICALS 


New York PLASTICS 


In Canada: Hooker Chemicals Limited, North Vancouver, B.C. 





at El Dorado 


Uu FOREMOST 


See one drum and you've seen 
them all. Each drum of El Dorado 
coconut oil fatty acid or methyl 

ester looks, feels, tests and works 
like every other for the purity 

and uniformity of your formulations. 


That’s why El Dorado esters, 

acids and oils have been famous for 
quality and dependability for over 
65 years . . . because at El Dorado, 
Uniformity is Foremost. 


EXAMPLE: All Eldo Lauric 96 
shipped last year exceeded 97% 
purity—the purest, most uniform 
Lauric Acid available. 


Supplies stocked near you. Write or 
phone today for samples and 
specifications. Department C-] 


FATTY ACIDS 
Caprylic Capric Lauric 
Myristic Palmitic 
Cocoleic Eldhyco Coconut 


METHYL ESTERS 


Caproate Caprylate Caprate 
Laurate Myristate Palmitate 
Oleate Eldo*18 Coconaté 


*T.M.REG. 


OREMOST FOOD AND CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


P. O. Box 599, Oakland 4, California 


anta Boston Chicago Cincinnati: Cleveland: 
E. Missbach & Co N.S. Wilson & Sons M. B. Sweet Company Howard Dock F. W. Kamin Company 


Detroit Houston Kansas City Minneapolis: 
Harry Holland & Son, Inc Joe Coulson Company Vulcan Sales Company M. H. Baker Company 


rlean New York Oakland Oklahoma City: St. Louis 
rilh & Sheahan Company H. Reisman Company Foremost Food & Chemical Co Rullman Brothers Harry A. Baumstark & Company 
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Trichlor Makers Gird for Import Fracas 


U. S. producers of chlorinated sol- 
vents are this week taking an appre- 
hensive look at the import situation 
on trichloroethylene. Reason: imports, 
landing at both East and West Coast 
ports, have been moving at prices 
2-3¢ below domestic distributor tabs 
— all extras figured in. And threaten- 
ing the situation further is the grow- 
ing capacity in foreign countries. 

The current concern with imports 
is an outgrowth of a situation that 
has been building up for a decade. 
In ’50, imports of trichloroethylene 
were only 2.5 million lbs. By 57, a 
little over 41 million lbs. were pouring 
into the U.S. During ’58, the business 
slowdown reduced foreign material to 
34.7 million lbs., but now the inflow 
has been resumed, and if the current 
rate is maintained, the ’59 tally will 
be more than 50 million Ibs. 

Where is the material coming from, 
and what is the outlook? These are 
the major questions concerning in- 
dustry marketing men. 
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Trade Push from the Boot: Several 
countries export trichloroethylene to 
the U.S., but Italy, a growing chemi- 
cal giant, continues to be the largest 
supplier. In ’57, over 26 million Ibs. 
of Italian-made trichloroethylene came 
into American ports. And until last 
year, Italy was increasing its export 
of the solvent, at the same time build- 
ing up its share of the U.S. market. 
In °54, 40% of all U. S. imported 
trichloroethylene (8.3 million Ibs.) 
came from Italy. By °57, it was more 
than a 60% share — 26.5 million 
out of a total of 41.3 million lbs. 
imported. In spite of the slump of 
’58, Italy still captured 53% of the 
total U.S. market, shipping more 
than 18 million Ibs. to this country. 

And the flow through the Italian 
pipeline to the U.S. continues strong. 
Large bulk shipments have come into 
the U.S. in the past eight months. 
In three major shipments, one factor 
stands out: large amounts of tetrachlo- 
roethane were part of the same car- 


goes. (Tetrachloroethane, produced 
from acetylene and chlorine, is the 
raw material for trichloroethylene.) 

In Oct. ’58, the Swedish ship Soya 
Lovisa brought 3.4 million lbs. of 
trichloroethylene from Venice, Italy, 
to the General American tank stor- 
age depot at Carteret, N. J. Also in 
her tanks: 3 million Ibs. of tetrachloro- 
ethane. Three months later, a second 
bulk shipment was brought to the 
Jersey terminal on the Elizabeth B, 
(a Dutch ship). Cargo: 3.4 million lbs. 
of trichloroethylene; 2.4 million Ibs. 
of tetrachloroethane. A shipping pat- 
tern seemed to emerge when a third 
ship, the Huldra (Norway), arrived at 
Carteret on April 30. Again, the ship’s 
cargo contained chlorinated solvents: 
4.1 million lbs. of trichloroethylene; 
3.2 million lbs. of tetrachloroethane. 

Venice to New York. All three ship- 
ments originated in Venice. Best guess 
is that the source was a plant be- 
longing to the Edison group of Milan, 
Italy, Societa Edison (CW, March 14, 
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MARKETS 


TRICHLOROETHYLENE 


COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 


(thousand pounds) 


55 

4,074 
Sweden — 
United Kingdom 6,370 
France 296 
East Germany — 
Netherlands 1,102 
West Germany 19 
8,317 
Japan — 


Canada 


Italy 


Belgium 

Poland 11 

Other o 
Total 20,190 


Italian share, percent 40 


56 "57 58 
2,463 


7,336 


1,730 


10,329 


22,828 


"59% 
2,216 197 
1,338 2,086 
5,355 7,375 6,599 
780 1,102 1,472 1,506 
a — 439 — 
4,573 1,017 66 
64 110 134 597 
26,499 18,747 10,369 
— — 164 205 
—_ 841 — 658 
86 89 — 11 
— — 1,860 
41,291 34,715 
45 60 53 


1,584 
37 1,137 


Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce. * CW estimate for first five months of ‘59 





IMPORTS 


POINTS OF ENTRY 


(first three months of ’59) 


(thousand 


pounds ) 
New York 9,641 
Philadelphia 295 


Customs 
District 


Massachusetts 934 
1,668 


San Francisco 99 


Los Angeles 


Washington 20 
Georgia 

Maryland 

St. Lawrence 


Michigan 


BULK SHIPMENTS FROM ITALY* (58-59) 


Oct. 10, ’58 
Jan. 19, °59 
April 30, °59 


* From Venice to Carteret, N. J 


Soya Lovisa (Swedish) 
Elizabeth B (Netherlands) 


Huldra (Norwegian) 


Ship 


Cargo 


(Million pounds) 


Tetrachloroethane 3.0 
Trichloroethylene 3. 
Tetrachloroethane 2.4 


4 


Trichloroethylene 3.4 


Tetrachloroethane 3.2 


Trichloroethylene 4.1 


AN EE A TM IS aE EAE IE ITAA OSE 8 SRS ARERR RIN RSL SAMEERA Fe RR a SOP RR 94 he lO RR 


p. 59). One of Edison’s large plants, 
the Porto Marghera complex, is situ- 
ated in Venice; both trichloroethylene 
and tetrachloroethane are manufac- 
tured there. 

Although the destination of the first 
two cargoes has not been reported, 
the last shipment listed Du Pont as 
the consignee. This caused consider- 
able amazement among chemical ob- 
servers because Du Pont is the largest 
U.S. producer of trichloroethylene. 

CW checked two points with Du 
Pont: What use would be made of the 
imported materials? Why go to for- 
eign lands for a chemical that is al- 
ready in oversupply here? The an- 
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swers: shipments involved were 
purchased as raw materials for re- 
fined trichloroethylene and perchloro- 
ethylene; and the material was im- 
ported at a considerably lower price. 

Low Prices: Prices are clearly low 
enough to absorb the 7% ad valorem 
duty and still be below domestic tags. 
A closer look at import statistics bears 
this out. 

For example, in Jan. ’59, 5.7 mil- 
lion lbs. of imported trichloroethylene, 
from Italy, was valued at $440,000. 
Adding the duty ($33,000) brought 
the value up to $473,000. Thus, the 
average price of all Italian imports 
in January was about 7.7¢/lb.— 


5¢/lb. below the 
tab. Of course, this represents only 
the bare value of the shipment; other 
charges, such as freight, insurance, 
upgrading costs, etc., must be added 
to the domestic user’s costs. 

It is safe to assume that companies 
that buy in shipload quantities — 
which, like carload quantities, are 
cheaper than fractional load shipment 
— pay even less than the 7.7¢/lb. 
average tag. Only 60% of the ma- 
terial landed in January was at ship- 
load rates. 

During the same month, the cal- 
culated value of shipments from 
other countries (foreign value plus 


almost domestic 
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duty) ranged between 7.1¢/lb. to 
8.7¢/lb. (some of the price differ- 
ential is due to variances in quality 
and grade of the materials). 

Growing Sources: The supply of 
{talian trichloroethylene and _tetra- 
chloroethane is expected to grow 
considerably over the next few years. 

A huge petrochemicals complex is 
now under construction by Sincat 
(Societa Industriale Catenese), one of 
the chemical companies belonging to 
the Edison group. Site of the new 
facilities is the important Gulf Italia 
oil fields in Priolo (province of Syra- 
cuse, Sicily). Abundant deposits of 
rock salt there provide a ready source 
of raw material for chlorine—impor- 
tant to Sincat’s plan because an elec- 
trolytic chlorine plant will be included 
in the Priolo complex. When the 
plant finally comes onstream, chlo- 
rinated solvents will be one of the 
principal products. 

Meanwhile, many other countries 
are apparently increasing their tri- 
chloroethylene output — and exports. 
For example, in the first five months 
of °59, Sweden, France, West Ger- 
many and Japan have each shipped 
more trichloroethylene into the U.S. 
than in any previous year (see chart). 
The export of chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons from the United Kingdom in 
the same period was also high; and 
if trichloroethylene continues to move 
to the U.S. from England at the 
present rate, the °59 total will be 
double that of any previous year. 

Large quantities of trichloroethyl- 
ene are unloaded at ports throughout 
the U.S. other than New York. The 
West Coast customs district at Los 
Angeles receives large quantities of 
trichloroethylene (see chart). England 
and Sweden have been the chief 
sources of West Coast supply. In °59’s 
first three months, 1.1 million lbs. of 
English and 195,000 Ibs. of Swedish 
material were imported through the 
Los Angeles customs district. Japan, 
France and Italy also supplied this 
area. 

For various reasons some users 
of trichloroethylene say imported ma- 
terial is unsuitable for their applica- 
tions. But the large amounts of tri- 
chlor now coming into this country 
provide tacit proof that many other 
chemical buyers consider the foreign- 
made material a good buy — and 
their outside purchases will continue 
to plague domestic producers. 
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antioxidant CAO-1 


98.9% PURE/ sets the highest standards 


for purity and effectiveness 


Catalin ANTIOXIDANT CAO.1...the field’s finest grade of 2,6-ditertiary- 
butyl-para-cresol .. meets U. S. Government military specifications for use 
in aviation gasolines, turbine and jet fuels. A major advantage achieved 
with this heat-resistant, water-insoluble antioxidant is that high-octane fuels 
are effectively protected, with no loss of octane rating. Gum and peroxide 
formations are inhibited, and deposits in the aircraft intake manifold and 
engine are markedly reduced. 

Catalin ANTIOXIDANT CAO.-1 stabilizes high-octane automotive 
gasolines, as well as turbine, insulating, hydraulic and transformer oils . . . 
in fact, nearly any petroleum hydrocarbon exposed to oxidizing conditions. 

Samples, literature and technical assistance wait upon your request. 
Inquiries invited. 


Catalin Corporation of America chemicals 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y./ 025° 
% Typical Analysis 





TUBIN( 


¥/ \f 


Teflon* tubing is well known to be chemi- 
cally inert,'to resist abrasion, and to stay 
flexible at extreme temperatures. 
For mechanical, chemical, aeronautical and 
electrical uses, extruded tubings of Teflon 
and other plastics bearing the FLEXITE 
trademark assure you dependable perform- 
ance through precision manufacturing by 
MARKEL—with whom excellence has been a 
credo since 1922, Name your need; let 
Markel send samples and data. 

Du Pont Trademark 


MARKEL 


SINCE 1922 


L. FRANK MARKEL & SONS 


Norristown Pennsylvania 
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Aluminum for Ships 


Aluminum makers are now looking 
to seagoing craft as the next large 
outlet for their product. Reason: re- 
newed interest in the use of aluminum 
in the construction of oceangoing ves- 
sels. Although small craft, such as 
outboard-motor boats, have been built 
of aluminum, the metal has found 
limited use in the construction of large 
ships. Now, however, the industry is 
going all-out for this market. 

Reynolds Metals is moving ahead 
with its preliminary design studies for 
a 48-ft. all-aluminum submarine, the 
Aluminaut. The ship will be designed 
to explore ocean bottoms at depths 
of at least three miles, have a 100- 
mile range, and remain below the 
ocean surface for as long as 36 hours. 
Besides a three-man crew, the sub 
will carry 2% tons of instruments. 
Revnolds estimates the sub will be 
able to traverse more than 60% of 
the world’s ocean floor in exploration, 
mapping and mineral prospecting. 

And Aluminium Ltd. has already 
made a strong pitch to the marine 
industry, has invited New York ship- 
ping men to inspect its newest alum- 
inum-superstructured freighter, the 
8,800-dead-weight-ton S. S. Sunwalker. 
The vessel contains 164 tons of 
aluminum in its hatch covers, life 
boats, funnel and fittings. Aluminium 
Ltd. hopes to lure designers and 
builders by stressing weight savings 
(important in shallow inland water- 
ways), lower maintenance costs (vir- 
tually eliminates need for painting) 
and enhanced stability (stemming 
from lower center of gravity). 

Meanwhile, shipping circles buzzed 
with renewed reports of the construc- 
tion of an all-aluminum freighter. Re- 
ports current in New York indicate 
that a well-known designer is working 
on a vessel “somewhat larger” than 
any previously designed. Such a ship 
might contain several thousand tons 
of aluminum. Plans for this vessel will 
probably be revealed in a few months, 
CW learned. 

Applications of aluminum in the 
transportation industry are second 
only to residential uses but are grow- 
ing rapidly. Currently, . shipbuilding 
takes only about 5% of the total of 
output that goes into all transporta- 
tion. If an all-aluminum freighter 
materializes, it would be a strong 
boost for a lagging aluminum market. 








Want the New 
Chemical Week 
Reprints? 

World Sulfur 


New producers are changing 
the balance. $1 0 


Ethylene Chemicals 
Outlook: surge to °65. Two 
parts. $1 each; $1.50 set [J 


Vertical Integration 
An important way for CPI 
firms to grow $1..43 


Aromatics in Trouble 
Facts and figures on benzene, 
toluene, xylene industry $1 


Steroids 
120-million/year sales — and 
growing $1 


Contract Research 
Cure for a crisis? a 


Atomic Energy 
Analysis of five key areas of 
nuclear program $1 0 


Packaged Plants 
Complete directory of suppliers 


os 


Pharmaceuticals 
How they’re flourishing $1 


Market for Waxes 
Outlook for °75 $1 O 


Cost-Cutting Methods 
How to ease pressure of profit 
squeeze 27 


Man-Made Fibers 
Where the big gains will be 
made $1 O 


Motivation Research 
How to put it to work $1 


Petrochemicals 
Fastest growing member of the 
CPI $1 


Plastics Outlook 
End-use trends $1 O 


Ideas from Outsiders 
How to deal with them $1 


Chemical Week 

Reprint Dept., Room 2400 
330 W. 42nd Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the CW Re- 
ports checked above. Enclosed 


Send price of . copies 


(Bulk prices are available 
on request) 
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Bacteria and 
fungi can't pass 


this protector! 


Tris Nitro —Tris( hydroxymethyl) nitromethane—stops fungi and 
bacteria dead! Ideal in cutting oils, oil well flooding, pipe lines and 
drilling muds—checks unwanted microbiological growth in aque- 
ous systems. Prevents deterioration of non-protein sizing and ad- 
hesive solutions during storage. Just 0.1% Tris Nitro safeguarded 
cutting oil system free of bacterial contamination for over 60 days 
during recent test—longer than any other compound tested! 

The success of Tris Nitro is due to the slow release of bacteri- 
cidal and fungicidal decomposition products, including formalde- 
hyde. Tris Nitro offers sustained protection for extended periods 
with no indication of development of resistance. Recent experi- 
ments show that formaldehyde is also released at high humidities PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
and high ambient temperatures in the presence of a trace of alka- Formula (CH,0OH); CNO, 
line material. Tris Nitro is a powerful inhibitor of microorganisms, Molecular Weight 150.02 

, : Melting Point, °C 165-170d 
and in dry form should be evaluated to protect packaged 


: F pH of 0.1M Aqueous Solution 5.6 
goods from mold attack during shipment and storage. — solybilityin Waterg/100mlat20°C 220 


For Technical Data Sheet No. 29 and sample, write CSC today. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
Atlanta . Boston . Chicago ° Cincinnati . Cleveland ° Detroit Kansas City 
Los Angeles ° New Orleans . Newark ° New York . St. Louis . San Francisco 
IN CANADA: McArthur Chemical Co. (1958) Ltd., Montreal . IN MEXICO: Comsoimex, S.A., Mexico 7, D. F. 
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Will be produced in plants Stone & Webster builds today 


STONE & WEBSTER 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of Stone & Webster, Inc. 





Atomic, hydroelectric and steam power, new 
plastics formed by molecular chemistry, 

new products from molded pulp and paper... 
these are some of the materials and forces 
that are reshaping our universe. These very same 
materials and forces are being produced 

today in plants designed and constructed 

by Stone & Webster. 


Building today for tomorrow's needs has been 
Stone & Webster’s objective for 70 years. 

The plants we build today must compete profitably 
with tomorrow's plants. This can only be 
achieved by reducing construction and operating 
costs ... by scrupulously respecting client 
budgets and schedules. 


If your company is contemplating expansion 
or actively planning new facilities, let us 
demonstrate how Stone & Webster's 
experience can add to your future profits. 
Call or write our nearest office. 


NEW YORK e BOSTON e¢ CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH « HOUSTON e« SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES e¢ SEATTLE e¢ TORONTO 





AA Quality Chemicals 


AA Quality Sodium Fluoride 


...@ major value factor 
in rimmed steel production 


IMMED steel .. . the most widely used, 

all-purpose steel in a steel-hungry 
nation ... keeping costs down and per- 
formance up in products ranging from 
appliance and automotive parts to kitchen 
gadgets and industrial piping. 

AA QUALITY Sodium Fluoride is a major 
value factor in the production of rimmed 
steel. It is the most economical, most 
efficient flux for deoxidization during the 
cooling process. The resultant steel has a 
smoother, harder surface with greater 
uniformity throughout the metal. 

Made under exacting chemical controls, 
AA QUALITY Sodium Fluoride is a uniform, 
high quality product of such purity (98%) 
that it meets the specifications of the 
American Water Works Association for 
fluoridation of drinking water. Technical 
grades are available in both granulated 
and powder form. 

For further information about AA QUAL- 
1Ty Sodium Fluoride or any other AA 
QUALITY Chemical, write to our Research 
Department on your letterhead. Free 
samples and data sheets will be furnished 
to you gladly. 


The American 
gricultural 


hemical 
Company 





Chemical Division: 100 Church St., N.Y. 7, N.Y. + 38 plants and offices serving U.S., Canada, Cuba 


AA QUALITY® PHOSPHORUS PRODUCTS OTHER AA QUALITY PRODUCTS 


PHOSPHORUS AND 

PHOSPHORUS COMPOUNDS 

Elemental Phosphorus (Yellow-White 
Phosphorus Red (Amorphous 

Phosphorus Pentasulphide - Sesquisulphide 
Ferro Phosphorus (iron Phosphide 


PHOSPHATES 
Disodium Phosphate - Trisodium Phosphate 
PHOS-FEED® BRAND Dicalcium Phosphate 
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PHOSPHORIC ACID 

85°; N.F. Grade + 75°, Pure Food Grade 
50°), Pure Food Grade 

Agricultural and Other Grades 


PHOSPHATE ROCK & FERTILIZERS 
All grades Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 
Superphosphate 

Complete Fertilizers 

AGRINITE® 


FLUORIDES & SILICOFLUORIDES 
Sodium Fluoride 

Ammonium Silicofluoride 
Magnesium Silicofluoride 
Potassium Silicofluoride 

Sodium Silicofluoride 

Zinc Silicofluoride 

Silicofluoride Mixtures 

Magnesium Fluoride 


GELATIN 


KEYSTONE® Gelatin: Edible, Photographic 
Pharmaceutical, Technical 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Animal Bone Charcoal 

Bone Black Pigment (COSMIC® BLACKS) 
Bone Ash 

Bone Oil 

Keystone Ammonium Carbonate 
Sulphuric Acid 
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More durable chromium-plated trim on autos is promised by a 
new plating process unveiled this week by Metal & Thermit Corp.’s electro- 
chemical research laboratory (Detroit, Mich.). On bumpers, grille-work, 
etc., the chrome is built up to as much as 100-200 millionths of an inch— 
about 10 times the thickness previously specified. This thick coat is said 
to be free of internal stresses, which cause excessive cracking. Called 
Duplex Chromium, the new technique involves two separate—and still 
secret-—chemical formulations: a high-speed plating bath (over the usual 
copper and nickel coats) followed by a “crack-free” chromium plating bath. 
Several auto manufacturers are using the new method, according to M&T 
Vice-President H. D. McLeese, and other manufacturers are reportedly 
planning to use it. 





A new pain-killer that doesn’t curb pressure or temperature 
sensitivity (the body’s normal defense reflexes to situations that might cause 
pain, injury) has been developed by Wallace Laboratories (New Brunswick, 
N.J.). Chemically, the drug is N-isopropyl-2-methyl-2-propyl-1, 3-propane- 
diol dicarbamate (a relative of the tranquilizer meprobamate). Generically, 
the drug is carisoprodol and it is tradenamed Soma. Frank Berger, dis- 
coverer of meprobamate, also turned up Soma. Wallace Labs suggests the 
compound for conditions such as back pain, has also found it useful in the 
management of cerebral palsy and Parkinsonism cases. 





Sulfa drugs are staging a comeback because of increasing anti- 
biotic-resistant organisms. That’s the consensus of researchers attending 
a recent New York conference on antibacterial therapy sponsored by the 
New York Academy of Sciences. For example, Hoffman-La Roche’s sulfa- 
dimethoxine (Madribon), introduced last fall, has been selling well as a 
treatment for certain respiratory infections where antibiotics failed. 





Columbium-clad uranium carbide nuclear reactor fuel will be 
studied by Union Carbide Metals Co. (New York), division of Union 
Carbide Corp., for high-temperature reactors. UCM has a $128,000 con- 
tract with AEC, will first probe the characteristics of its new fuel— 
which may be able to operate satisfactorily at 1500-2000 F—then 
fabricate and test it in an actual nuclear reactor. Uranium dioxide 
is widely used for current high-temperature reactors, but the carbide is 
thought to have more strength and better thermal conductivity. 





First commercial use of gibberellins on grapes is in prospect 
for the Taylor Wine Co.’s Hammondsport, N.Y., vineyards this summer. 
The growth promoters have worked out well in tests on both wine and 
table grapes; gibberellin producers at one time estimated the market poten- 
tial for their products in this field at $9 million (CW, Jan. 11, ’58, p. 60). 
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Niagara Falls chemical plants now completing power conver- 
sions from 25 to 60 cycles or planning plant expansions received cheering 
news from Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. this week. The plants will 
receive one-third more 60-cycle power than they received (of 25-cycle 
power) at the time of the destruction of Niagara Mohawk’s Schoellkopf 
plant June 7, ’56 in a rock slide. 





‘\ 


President Earle Machold revealed that 373,000 kw. of the 
445,000 kw. the utility will receive from the state power authority when 
the Niagara power project is completed will be allocated to Niagara Falls 
industries that purchased very-low-cost hydroelectric power produced at 
the Schoellkopf and Adams plants. 


Six chemical process companies will take almost 70% of the 
Niagara Falls allocation: Union Carbide, 140,000 kw.; Hooker Chem- 
ical, 44,500; Vanadium Corp. of America, 45,100; Du Pont, 36,700; 
Olin Mathieson, 21,300; Carborundum, 18,000. 


Of the 72,000 kw. allocated to customers outside Niagara Falls, 
Stauffer Chemical will get 6,300 kw. and Becco Division of Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical will use 5,000 kw. This power allocation is equiv- 
alent to the 60-cycle power that had already been installed at Schoellkopf 
prior to ’56. 


A fuel cell operating at 60% and higher thermal efficiencies has 
been developed by General Electric researchers W. Thomas Grubb and 
Leonard Niedrach. Guy Suits, GE vice-president and director of research, 
says the cell is “practical,” feels that it may find both civilian and military 
uses. The device produces low-voltage direct current and will probably be 
useful for specialty applications rather than for production of large quan- 
tities of power for general distribution. Suits says, “Military and space 
vehicle applications might make use of the fuel cell’s high reliability, 
simplicity, portability, light weight, and small volume.” 





A $2-million Air Force contract for solid propellent research 
and development was signed this week by Astrodyne, joint subsidiary of 
Phillips Petroleum and North American Aviation. And Army Ordnance 
awarded a $500,000 contract to the Energy Division of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. to explore uses of an advanced solid propellent for the 
Nike Zeus missile. (OM is also doing research on propellents for the 
Nike Ajax.) 





Ultrasonic testing to detect internal voids or flaws in nylon and 
fluorocarbon products is being used by the Polymer Corp. (Reading, Pa.). 
The firm believes it is pioneering the technique in plastics testing, says 
that the method has proved to be more effecive than fluoroscopy and 
has cut production costs. 
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For Quick 
Convenient Service on: 





STANDARD PRINTING INK RESINS—Pentalyn; 
Cellolyn; and Lewisol’; 


SPECIAL INK RESINS—Pentalyn K, Pentalyn 830, 
Pentalyn 833, Petrex” Acid, and Petrex SS; 


LIQUID RESINS—Hercolyn, Abalyn; and Abitol’; 


POLYOLS—Hercules Improved Technical PE 
and Mono-PE; 


and other chemical raw materials for the 
manufacture of printing inks and ink vehicles. 











Ca// on your nearest district office: 


Atlanta 3, Georgia, Rhodes-Haverty Building 
Boston 16, Massachusetts, 200 Berkeley Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois, McCormick Building 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 2610 Carew Tower 

Cleveland 13, Ohio, Illuminating Building 

Detroit 2, Michigan, 628 Fisher Building 

Houston 6, Texas, 3520 Montrose Boulevard 

Los Angeles 5, California, 3460 Wilshire Boulevard 
New York 17, New York, 380 Madison Avenue 

St. Louis 5, Missouri, Siteman Building 

San Francisco 4, California, 120 Montgomery Street 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, Delaware Trust Building 





Synthetics Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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BULK SHIPPING viA AIRSLIDE cars 
CUTS COSTS 





FOR FORD 


Producing a better car for the least possible 
money is a constant challenge to auto manu- 
facturers. To help solve this problem the Ford 
Motor Company is cutting costs of trans- 
porting PVC resin by bulk shipping in 
Airslide cars. 

As a result, Ford not only gets substantial 
savings, but receives the PVC without in- 
transit contamination. 


The Airslide car is filled by blowing the 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street - 


resin through one of the top hatches of the 
car. At the unloading point, low pressure air 
is used to aerate the PVC and cause it to 
discharge by gravity. The product is then 
taken under vacuum through a pipe to 
storage bins. 

If you ship or receive dry granular chem- 
icals in bulk, investigate the advantages of 
shipping via Airslide car. You’ll find it pays 
to plan with General American. 


Airslide Car Department AIRSLIDE 


Chicago 90, Illinois 


In Canada: Canadian General Transit Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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S A hi E S ann DISTRIBUTION 





CW PHOTO-—-LIONEL CRAWFORD 


Spurt in demand for top talent livens pace of college recruitment for ‘59 chemical sales trainees. 


Signing Up Sales Talent Is Tougher in ’59 


Recruitment interviews in scores of 
colleges and executive offices across 
the country this week are nearing a 
close. Placement directors and sales 
managers report that they now have 
passed the peak of the ’59 recruitment 
season. 

How are chemical sales depart- 
ments faring in the annual race to land 
top talent? And what are the trends 
in starting salaries and job require- 
ments? Those were two of the ques- 
tions CW put last week to selected 
placement directors, personnel re- 
cruiters, employment agencies and 
sales executives. 

Although experiences of individual 
companies vary considerably, there 
are indications that technical sales- 
manpower requirements are returning 
to the ’57 level following a dip in re- 
cession-bound °58; that starting sala- 
ries have risen about $25/month; 
that medium and small chemical com- 
panies are placing hiring emphasis on 
the experienced man. 
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Supply/Demand: How a company 
views the supply/demand situation 
for sales personnel is largely a matter 
of its individual requirements. Com- 
panies in the market for 10 salesmen 
or fewer this season report little dif- 
ficulty in meeting quotas. But larger 
firms — with requirements for far 
more — are encountering difficulty. 
Several expect that if they manage to 
fill quotas, it will not be until late 
59. Even this will require consider- 
able effort. 

One large chemical maker esti- 
mates that it will interview 600 appli- 
cants at some 130 colleges in order to 
fill about 30 sales positions. A smaller 
solvent producer, comfortably fixed 
with only modest manpower needs, 
told CW: “It’s a little tighter now than 
in *58. But if I were looking for 20 
men, I’d be screaming.” 

The basic problem is finding candi- 
dates with high qualifications. There’s 
no shortage, notes one Eastern sales 
manager of “the job-jumper, the ex- 


plorer or the mediocrity. But the good 
man is still hard to come by.” 

Spotlight on Experience: Demand 
for sales staffers looms most acutely 
in cases where several years of ex- 
perience are on the job-description 
sheet. Faced with the need for top- 
drawer personnel to buck competition 
during the ’58 recession, small and 
medium-size firms turned to the’ ex- 
perienced salesman in the 30-40 age 
bracket. By hiring the man with back- 
ground, they eliminated the need for 
long and costly recruitment and for- 
mal sales training programs. 

The trend appears to be continu- 
ing this year. And there are isolated 
indications that large chemical pro- 
ducers are also shopping for the ex- 
perienced man. A New York-based 
sales manager summed it up this way, 
“We want the experienced man, the 
plugger, the one that needs a mini- 
mum of reorientation.” And a college 
placement bureau head told CW that 
“now even the Tiffanys of the chemi- 
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cal industry are looking at experienced 
salesmen.” 

Prime sources for the veteran sales- 
man are, of course, the major chemi- 
cal producers that have comprehen- 
sive training programs. “Raiding,” 
reports a sales training director for a 
large Midwestern firm, “is now some- 
thing of a problem. We screen our 
sales trainees carefully to predeter- 
mine their loyalty, but after a couple 
of years in the field they reach a 
critical period. That’s when we are 
not yet in a position to advance them, 
and an offer from a competitor looks 
mighty attractive.” 

Demand for experienced sales man- 
power isn’t entirely confined to inter- 
company competition. Some sales ex- 
ecutives in CW’s survey complained of 
losing men to other company divisions 
and departments. 

Salary Boost: Competition for sales 
manpower is boosting starting salary 
levels. Most respondents in CW’s sur- 
vey report that ’59 sales neophytes will 
get paychecks 3-5% higher than their 
*S8 counterparts. Starting salaries for 
chemists and chemical engineers with 
B.S. degrees launching into sales ca- 
reers are running between $450-$520. 
Many firms set a ‘base’ figure and 
quote within +10% depending on 
the individual’s specific qualifications. 

Depending on the company, the 
new sales trainee may get less, more 
or the same salary as his classmate 
choosing a position in research, de- 
velopment or production. Giant chem- 
ical firms tend to pay sales recruits the 
same salary that they offer for tech- 
nical positions. But there’s some evi- 
dence that smaller firms pay sales 
trainees slightly less than they pay 
graduates destined for technical jobs. 

Reason: salesman’s privileges, such 
as expense accounts, use of an auto- 
mobile and a “certain number of free 
meals on the road” more than offset 
the differential. 

One diversified organic chemical 
manufacturer clainis that more stu- 
dents than ever are now looking “be- 
yond the dollar bill” in choosing an 
employer. The company’s prestige and 
reputation, advancement opportunities, 
and makeup of its personnel are 
assuming equal importance with the 
salary offer. 

Pressure Vent: The scarcity of top- 
notch sales personnel might be much 
worse for larger companies had they 
not set up manpower reservoirs in 
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the armed forces. Several corporations 
made it a policy several years ago to 
hire trainees even though they faced 
military service. Military manpower 
requirements have eased appreciably 
and producers are now reaping the 
harvest of their foresight. One firm, 
for example, expects to fill 40% of 
its °59 requirement from its “service 
bank account.” 

Another important factor mitigating 
the sales recruit shortage is the 
academic-ability requirements of 
many firms. Although more and more 
chemical firms are insisting that men 
hired for technical positions be in the 
top quarter of the class, CW found 
only one firm following that policy 
for sales trainees. And even it would 
“make an exception for an otherwise 
outstandingly qualified grad.” 

Sales departments generally prefer 
that their new talent rank in the upper 
half of the class; many sales managers 
will hire a man from the lowest 
quarter only under exceptional con- 
ditions. CW encountered some feeling 
on the part of recruitment men that 
the brainy graduate might not find 
the technical challenge in sales suffi- 
ciently deep. 

Emphasis in sales recruitment con- 
tinues to fall on the “sales personal- 
ity.” That’s the man who mixes well 
with people, was active in many 
extracurricular functions, can bounce 
back from defeat, can dominate a 
situation, and possesses a large meas- 
ure of self-assurance and self-reliance. 

A third factor helping recruiters is 
a noticeable decline in the “anti-sales 
attitude.” This takes the form of a 
tendency on the part of college de- 
partment heads and professors to dis- 
courage all but the worst students 
from embarking on sales careers. And 
the professor also has a lot of influ- 
ence on a student’s choice of a career 
and particular firm. 

This attitude, however, is now wan- 
ing, say recruiters. College placement 
people are doing an_ increasingly 
better job of appraising graduates of 
careers in the “business side of chem- 
istry.” Still, some feel there is need 
for further improvement. Especially 
needed are programs on the high- 
school level. They could help students 
plan personality-broadening activities 
in colleges and take a few helpful 
business courses. 

Looking ahead, recruiters see strong 
demand for sales talent. 


The Dept. of Labor, too, sees sales 
force expansion and the replacement 
need keeping demand strong well into 
the °60s. For all industrial salesmen 
(chemical and nonchemical), the La- 
bor Dept. estimates that replacement 
needs alone will average 8,000 men 
per year over the next few years at 
least. 

That, plus an expanding economy 
and population, will call for renewed 
vigor on the part of placement men 
to fill requirements. 


Blast Aftermath 


Thompson - Hayward, large Mid- 
western chemical distributor, is rush- 
ing efforts this week to repair the 
havoc wrought by a million-dollar 
blast that wiped out its weed-killer 
chemical production facilities (CW, 
May 2, p. 17). Rebuilding should be 
completed, T-H told CW, in time for 
next year’s weed-killer season (May- 
August). 

Although the explosion put T-H out 


of weed-killer production, most of the 


firm’s warehousing facilities and some 
70% of the weed-killer inventory 
were left intact. The company is sup- 
plying customers from the inventory 
and from outside purchases from 
competitors. From the customer’s 
point of view, said a spokesman, 
“business is going on as usual.” 

Efforts are now under way to learn 
the reason for the blast that claimed 
lives. The company has brought in 
an outside team of experts to probe 
the cause of the explosion. The in- 
vestigating team, however, has little 
to report yet. 

Annual sales of T-H are about $30 
million, largely in the Midwest and 
Southwest. In recent years, some 
20% of T-H’s sales have been agricul- 
tural chemicals. Industrial chemicals 
account for about 40% and feed sup- 
plements account for approximately 
30% of Thompson-Hayward’s sales. 

Merger Bound? In recent weeks 
some trade sources have been spec- 
ulating that T-H, like McKesson 
Chemical and Inland Chemical, 
would tread the merger path. Queried 
on this point by CW, Thompson-Hay- 
ward executives declined to comment. 
Major emphasis at the moment will 
be devoted to recouping losses from 
the blast and building for the sea- 
sonal upswing in agricultural chemi- 
cal markets. 
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New directions for modern plastics 


Big bold signs like these point out a wonderful future 
for acrylic plastics. These easy-to-read direction signs— 
illuminated from within—combine a clean, modern look 
with amazing resistance to wear and weather. They are 
unaffected by blazing heat and sub-zero cold—even 
when there are sudden changes in the temperature! 
Deterioration, due to aging and exposure to sunlight, is 
practically non-existent. 

The illuminated highway sign is just one of a growing 
list of new uses for acrylic plastic. This tough, versa- 
tile material is being used for products such as “‘light 
wands” for doctors, decorative parts for automobiles, 
street light reflectors, and hair brush backs. Phosphoric 
anhydride, a fine phosphate chemical produced by 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation, is an impor- 


tant contributor to acrylic production. Exceptionally 
hygroscopic, this chemical serves as a highly efficient 
dehydrating agent in the early stages of acrylic plastic 
production. Could this outstanding property improve 
a product or a process for you? 


V-C phosphoric anhydride is made to the same 
standards of peak quality and purity that mark all V-C 
phosphate chemicals. These high standards are the re- 
sult of V-C’s integrated operational control— from 
mining its own phosphate rock ...on through production 
to non-contaminated delivery in its own V-C trucks. For 
more information, see your V-C distributor, or write: 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation * Chemicals Division 
401 East Main Street, Richmond 8, Virginia » Phone: Milton 8-0113 


FOR PROFITS AND PROGRESS...SEE 


June 6, 1959 « Chemical Week 





A 
VERSATILE 
SERIES 


Poly-G 


Polyethylene 
Glycols 


Poly-G 200 

Poly-G 300 Poly-G 1000 

Poly-G 400 Poly-G 1500 
Poly-G B1530 


Poly-G 600 


With seven different Mathieson poly- 
ethylene glycols, you get the versatility 
you need to take care of a wide variety 
of requirements. 


Polyglycols have numerous applications 
as chemical intermediates, solvents and 
humectants. They are used in the manu- 
facture or processing of surface active 
agents, resins, rubber, pharmaceuticals, 
cellulosic materials, printing inks, textiles, 
leather, etc. 

Mathieson polyethylene glycols are ship- 
ped in tank cars, tank trucks and drums 
directly from the plant at Brandenburg, 
Kentucky, as well as from local distribu- 
tors’ stocks. Technical assistance when 


you need it is at your service. 
Poly-G® is a trademark 


technical data sheets. Ask your 
Olin Mathieson representative 
or write today. 6991 


~ 


OLIN MATHIESON 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Chemicals Division - 745 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 22, N. Y. 
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Red Potash: Fact or Fancy? 


The deep mystery of alleged Rus- 
sian potash shipments is clearing this 
week, 

First reports (CW, May 30, p. 79), 
which stirred wide industry reaction, 
were of a 5,000-ton shipment of Rus- 
sian muriate of potash that had ar- 
rived recently in Cleveland via the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Early information was to the ef- 
fect that this material was mined in 
the Urals, shipped from a Baltic port 
and was very moist—and thus had a 
cut-rate price tag. This was enough 
to spur the Treasury Dept. to investi- 
gate whether this was a violation of 
U.S. antidumping laws. Last week, 
however, Cleveland port and customs 
officials reported having no knowledge 
of any Russian potash shipments to 
that port. 

This is not to say that offers of 
Russian potash haven’t been made. A 
St. Louis broker, the Jay H. Co., is 
currently offering Russian and Euro- 
pean potash in 5,000-ton lots at 
$36.80/ton (61¢/standard market- 
ing unit). Jay H. is quoting 21-day 
delivery at dockside in Cleveland, Chi- 
cago or New Orleans. The firm is 
mum on any connection with the 
rumored shipments to Cleveland. In- 
dustry spokesmen believe the reports 
may have been spurred by offers to 
sell Russian potash. 

Worrisome Prospect: Potential 
Russian potash imports have Ameri- 
can potash men plenty worried. For 
one thing, the Russians have access 
to major Midwestern potash markets 
through the low-cost facilities of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Only recently, 
the Russian ambassador to Canada, 
Amazasp A. Arutyunyan, predicted 
that Russian merchant ships may use 
the Seaway soon. 

Price is of no particular concern to 
U.S. suppliers now. The current price 
being offered by Jay H. Co. is about 
9¢/unit higher than the 52.5¢/unit 
tag on U.S. potash in the Midwest. 
But failure to find buyers may force 
Jay H. to lower prices. 

Another long-range worry is the 
huge investment that U.S. companies 
have poured into new Canadian fa- 
cilities. These newer mines, and the 
older ones at Carlsbad, N.M., might 
be at a disadvantage if current Rus- 
sian prices are pared. That’s because 


American companies must foot stiff 
freight bills for the long rail haul 
to market areas. 

How Much for Export? Not all 
potash people are concerned about 
the Russian threat. The American 
Potash Institute says that Russia needs 
all the good-quality potash it can 
get for home consumption, can 
scarcely afford to allocate large quan- 
tities for global economic war with 
the US. 

An official for a European import- 
ing firm told CW: “Even if they drop 
their price to 52¢, no one will be 
interested.” 

Questioned on how he felt about 
an offer of Russian potash, a spokes- 
man for the American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. said, “We wouldn’t buy 
Russian potash at any price.” His re- 
action was based on company policy 
regarding purchases from Iron Cur- 
tain countries. 

Quality is another reason why some 
companies may snub Red potash. It 
is notorious for nonuniformity. Some 
potash buyers are reported to have 
cancelled deliveries because of lumpy, 
caked material. Typical unloading 
rates for the often-moist Red materi- 
al: 200 tons/day (versus 100 tons/- 
hour for top-grade potash). 

Russian intentions are difficult to 
evaluate at the moment. Time will 
be needed to determine if this is 
merely a one-shot attempt to disrupt 
market conditions or a move paving 
the way for repeat business. At least 
once in the past, Soviet traders have 
dumped one-shot loads of cheap, low- 
quality potash in India, Japan and 
the U.S. 

There is little doubt, however, that 
large-scale, low-cost potash imports 
could hurt. An official of one of the 
industry’s top firms says, “We consider 
Russian potash a definite threat, and 
if shipments get in cheap, it'll be 
tough.” 


DATA DIGEST 


e Silanes: Illustrated 15-page bro- 
chure gives detailed physical, chemi- 
cal and application suggestions for 
chlorosilanes, the organosubstituted 
chlorosilanes, organosilane esters and 
organofunctional esters made by 
Union Carbide. Silicones Division, 
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Union Carbide Corp. (New York). 

e Butynediol: 40-page brochure is 
exhaustive review of butynediol chem- 
istry. The compound’s reactions as a 
glycol and disubstituted amine and in 
formation of cyclic compounds are 
stressed. Suggested uses: in intermedi- 
ate synthesis, corrosion inhibitors, de- 
foliants, solvents and _ electroplate 
brightening. Antara Chemicals, Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp. 

e Epoxides: Separate bulletins de- 
scribe dicyclopentadiene, a difunc- 
tional epoxide, and limonene dioxide, 
a compound with reactive internal 
and external epoxy groups. The ma- 
terials are suggested for use in epoxy 
and alkyd resins, plasticizers and in 
intermediates. Chemicals & Plastics 
Division, Food Machinery and Chem- 
ical Corp. (New York). 

e Plasticizers: Six-page bulletin 
provides specifications, physical prop- 
erties and test data for Harflex 330, 
a polyester-type plasticizer. The prod- 
uct is suggested for use where mi- 
gration resistance, low volatility, low 
extractability and electrical proper- 
ties are needed. Harchem Division, 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. (25 Main 
St., Belleville, N.J.). 

e Clays: Four-page bulletin high- 
lights physical properties of com- 
pany’s line of clay minerals. Clay can 
be used for bodying and sag control 
in adhesives, as an anticaking and 
antibodying agent for granular ma- 
terials and soaps, and as thickening 
agents in paints and plastics. Minerals 
& Chemicals Corp. of America (Men- 
lo Park, N.J.). 

e Polyurethane pigments: Bulletin 
describes slurry grinding technique 
for pigmenting polyurethane coatings 
of prepolymer type. Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc. (Buffalo 5, N.Y.). 

e Nontoxic plasticizers: Character- 
istics and specifications are presented 
for seven plasticizers designed for 
nontoxic applications in a wide range 
of plastics. Organic Chemicals Divi- 
sion, Monsanto Chemical Co. (St. 
Louis). 

e Fluorinated compounds: Fluo- 
rinated waxes, oils and greases are 
subjects of new 12-page booklet 
on polychlorotrifluoroethylene com- 
pounds. Potential applications: lubri- 
cants; protective coatings for liquid 
oxygen; flotation media for inertial 
navigation systems; high-power trans- 
mitting tube coolants. Halocarbon 
Products Corp. (Hackensack, N.J.). 
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FOAM RUBBER 


helps 
provide 
lasting comfort 


UNITOL tall oil products are important ingredients in the 
manufacture of foam rubber. Added to the latex during 
compounding, UNITOL helps to increase the foaming that 
gives this popular rubber product its characteristic resiliency 
and light weight. 


UNITOL products are helping manufacturers reduce costs 
in many industries. Perhaps they can do the same for you. 
Write today for further information, samples, and prices. 


Chemical Sales Division 


(TiTii) UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER 


CORPORATION 
233 Broadway, New York 7,N.Y. 





There’s a (iss) 


steel container 
to meet 
almost every 


shipping need 


Example: 


chemicals for cleaning 


Shipments of countless products travel safely, their 
purity assured, in carbon or stainless-steel shipping 
containers from United States Steel. 

Whatever your product, USS steel drums and pails 
offer the ultimate in protection in chemically clean 
steel containers in a variety of sizes and closures. 


They represent the largest, most complete line avail- 
able, for products as varied as paint and petroleum, 
chemicals and food, additives and essences. 


Factories: Los Angeles and Alameda, Calif. » Port Arthur, Texas 
Chicago, Ill. * New Orleans, La. * Sharon, Pa. * Camden, N. J. 


United States Steel Products 
Division of 
United States Steel 
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A polyethylene market could be choked off unless producers 
can find an effective way to circumvent a rash of legislative moves—on 
both state and federal levels—to curtail (in some cases prohibit outright) 
use of the plastic bags. Reason for the antiplastic campaigns: several 
accidental infant deaths, attributed to suffocation by plastic bags (CW 
Business Newsletter, May 2). 





Last week Rep. Samuel S. Stratton (D., N.Y.) proposed in 
Congress a bill that would prohibit interstate shipment of plastic bags 
four or more inches in diameter, and would force commercial users to 
imprint bags with a danger notice. Industry isn’t too worried about this, 
however. Only fear is that vacation-minded congressmen might be rushed 
into a hasty vote on the bill before the industry’s views are aired adequately. 


State-level regulation seems to be far more threatening. Though 
some states are merely pushing for proper safety labeling (which is being 
practiced already by some PE producers), others—Florida for one—are 
trying to outlaw completely the use of plastic bags. 





Industry’s interests are actively defended by a raft of organi- 
zations—coordinated by the Society of the Plastics Industry—that jointly 
emphasize that the plastic bags are no more dangerous than commonly 
used insecticides and other poisons. They declare there’s a need for an 
intensive nationwide safety campaign to educate parents to the potential 
hazard of plastic bags in the hands of infants. 


At stake is an already-giant market for PE, growing at a rate 
that will bring it to about 35-45 million lbs./year by ’62 (or 100 million 
sacks/year). It’s largely this huge film market that is prompting a raft of 
polyethylene expansions. Just last week, for example, Dow Chemical 





completed a second expansion at its Freeport, Tex., plant, bringing cur- 
rent capacity to an unofficial 100 million lbs./year of conventional PE. 
Dow is also building a polyethylene plant in Bay City, Mich.; it will pro- 
duce high-density material under the Ziegler process. Two months ago 
U.S. Industrial Chemical brought a new 75-million-lbs./year plant on- 
stream at Houston, Tex, now says it will double that capacity by late ’60; 
much of the output is aimed at the film market—and plastic bags. 


@ 
Meanwhile, Crown Zellerbach’s new polyethylene film extrusion 


plant in Orange, Tex., has been put into operation by the firm’s Western- 
Waxide Division. 





The plant will have an “ultimate capacity” of more than 16 
million lbs./year of free film; it will make use of four extruders, each 
expected to produce film at a 4-million-lbs./year clip. Poly resin will be 
supplied in pellet form by Spencer Chemical’s nearby plant. 





Market 
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A sliding price schedule for ammonium nitrate fertilizer was 
posted this week by Spencer Chemical. Off-season tabs will start at $63/ton 
(f.0.b. works, Military, Kan.) in August, will increase by $1/ton each 
month to $67/ton in December and $68/ton during the peak season Jan.- 
July °60. 





Off-season fertilizer pricing isn’t new, of course, but Spencer’s 
gradual month-by-month pricing schedule is an innovation; formerly, off- 
season tabs were adjusted upward at two- or three-month intervals (CW 
Market Newsletter, June 21, ’58). 


The off-season nitrate tabs represent less of a break for buyers 
than they enjoyed last season. For example, the Aug. ’59 listing is $3/ton 
higher than in ’58, the December listing will be $2 higher than a year 
before. 





Other producers will likely follow Spencer’s move in the next 
few weeks. 


Growth rate of the U.S. petrochemical industry is slowing, J. H. 
Forrester of Amoco Chemicals this week told the American Petroleum 
Institute’s Division of Refining. It’s optimistically estimated at 8-10% /- 
year for the next decade, says Forrester—not bad, but considerably less 
than that of the past decade. 





There will be little growth by displacing products made from 


other raw materials. Instead, says Forrester, growth will depend on 
increases in existing markets and development of new uses. 


Austria is delivering more fertilizer into Asia, less into Europe 
and Africa. Austria’s °58 deliveries of fertilizers (mostly nitrogenous) to 
Asia increased to 52% of Austria’s total exports, from 28% in °57; 
purchases by European countries accounted for only 37% in °58, down 
from 54% in ’57. Deliveries to Africa dropped from 17% of total exports 
in °57 to 10% in ’58. 





Plastics brief from Moscow: the Soviet Union last week launched 
a plastic, diesel-driven freighter, according to Moscow Radio. Type of 
plastic used was not disclosed, but the ship’s hull is said to be “as strong 
as any metal,” although weighing only one-third as much. 





SELECTED PRICE CHANGES—WEEK ENDING JUNE 1, 1959 
Change New Price 
DOWN 





4-Chloro-2-aminotoluene, fused, bbls., Ib. $0.07 $1.38 
Piperidine, dist., 98% minimum, dms., Ib. - 0.10 2.60 
Soybean meal, 44%, bulk, ton 0.50 52.50 
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Clue to(Cooling /and comfort: 


“e_~ Lithium absorbents 


help condition any air 


Three leaders in the absorption refrigeration industry 


on why they use Lithium... 


y; 
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ALL-VEAR AIR CONDITIONER 


. .. leading maker of small and medium-tonnage, gas-fired 
absorption air conditioners, prefers lithium bromide as 
the absorbent in its Arkla-Servel Sun Valley All-Year® 
gas units and 25-ton water chillers. Chief advantages are 
its economy, stability, and the fact it permits low-temp- 
erature evaporation with solution concentrations well 
above the crystallization point. ‘This use of lithium bro- 
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... uses the germicidal KATHENE® solution—a compound 
of lithium chloride and other chemicals—in their KATH- 
ABAR® humidity conditioning units. This equipment has 
been proven by research to be the most effective means 
of eliminating air-borne micro-organisms. ‘The germicid- 





YORK CORPORATION’S* Lithium Bro- 
mide System eliminates the need for the 
huge compressors found in other types 
of cooling equipment . . . which brings 
down original costs considerably. Using 
low pressure steam or high temperature 





hot water as the energy source permits 


BORG-WARNER utilizing otherwise wasted power at rock 


one 


* Subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corporation, 


ARKLA AIR CONDITIONING CORPORATION 


mide helps maintain the Sun Valley’s high standards of 
quality—a record of 9924% difficulty-free, with service 
and replacement costs averaging under $5 a unit annual- 
ly. Arkla’s predecessor, Servel, Inc., pioneered the appli- 
cation of a simple lithium bromide-water salt solution in 
gas-operated cooling and heating systems. Lithium Cor- 
poration is Arkla’s sole supplier of lithium bromide brine. 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION 


al action, combined with careful air conditioning design, 
is used in hospitals to combat post-operative infections; 
in industry to deliver pure air for food, beer and phar- 
maccutical products; and in high quality comfort air 
conditioning systems, 


bottom costs. York machines, in addition, are noiseless, 
lightweight, compact . easy to install and readily 
adaptable to almost any plant layout. 

‘With our boiler sized for a winter load, we were 
naturally over-sized for the summer months. But York’s 
Lithium Bromide Absorption Water Chillers permit us 
to make efficient use of this steam capacity to cool,” says 
Mr. M. J. Mather. President of the Allen Manufacturing 
Co., Hartford, Connecticut maker of hex-socket screws. 


This advertisement is one of a planned series showing how Lithium 
enhances our lives through greater comfort, convenience, efficiency, 
pleasure, protection and safety. Cooperative research on lithium in 
its many special forms is available to any interested party. Direct 
your inquiry to our Technical Service Division. 


LITHIUM CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


1102 TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 





A little 


extra everythin 
yung 


... except price 


Emersol 233 LL Elaine, with its 5% maximum 
polyunsaturants content, is just a little better than 
other oleics in many critical performance character- 
istics. But together, these differences can add up 
to a significant improvement in your product 
performance—lighter color, blander odors, and 


unmatched resistance to deterioration by aging. 





And, since Emersol 233 is competitively priced, it 
costs you no more to provide your products with 


these competitive edges at the sales level. 


EMERSOL® 
OLEIC ACIDS 


Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Fatty Acid Sales Department industries, Inc. 


Vopcolene Division, Los Angeles—Emery Industries (Canada), London, Ontario Export Department, Cincinnati 





Monthly meeting of Standard Oil Co. of California's 
engineering board—led by chairman Clarence Hansen 


‘ 


(at end of table) and secretary Malcolm Miller (seated 
at Hansen's left)—tackles wide variety of problems. 


Tackling Engineering at the Top Level 


The group pictured above at its 
meeting in San Francisco this week 
is said to be the only organization of 
its kind in the CPI. It’s Standard Oil 
Co. of California’s board of engineers 
— a top-level policymaking unit that 
tackles corporate engineering prob- 
lems, promotes the dissemination of 
technological information throughout 
Socal’s many operating companies. 

The board meets monthly, sponsors 
a big annual meeting to discuss broad 
questions. 

Unlike most committees, it not only 
makes recommendations to top man- 
agement, but sets detailed engineering 
and operating policies. These deci- 
sions are based on the variety of 
experiences brought ‘to it by its di- 
versified membership. The board also 
publishes the manuals, codes, etc., 
needed to bring these decisions to 
the plant level. 
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A full-time chairman, Clarence 
Hansen, and secretary, Malcolm Mil- 
ler, administer the board, whose 
budget “runs to six figures.” Members 
are the top-ranking engineering rep- 
resentatives from their respective or- 
ganizations. 

The investment pays off handsome- 
ly, says Socal. According to the com- 
pany, millions of dollars have already 
been saved as a result of last year’s 
annual meeting, a broadside attack on 
maintenance problems (CW, Oct. 18, 
‘58, p. 81). 

Previous to the meeting—attended 
by top maintenance men from all of 
Socal’s operating companies — chief 
maintenance engineers on the plant 
level were on their own in handling 
many tricky problems (e.g., when is 
the best time to have a plant shut- 
down?). By coming together and 
thrashing out the question in several 


days of discussion, board members 
and maintenance experts came up 
with a set of standardized procedures 
to be followed throughout the com- 
pany. 

Spreading the News: The board 
prepares and distributes manuals sum- 
marizing the results of its work. Board 
Secretary Miller points out that the 
type of information covered at the 
meetings “just isn’t available in stand- 
ard engineering handbooks.” 

For example, Socal has compiled 
a handbook on design specifications 
for steel in low-temperature areas. 
Unusual cold causes steel embrittle- 
ment; few practical rules were avail- 
able. Socal’s publication tells design- 
ers just what grade of steel and what 
thickness to use for a given tempera- 
ture condition. 

Other board publications include 
manuals on fire protection; bonding 
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ENGINEERING 


and grounding; evaporation preven- 
tion; data on hot oil flow and flow 
meter ; a safety color code. Chairman 
Hansen reports that outside com- 
panies frequently ask for board man- 
uals for their own use. They're not 
for sale, although Socal contractors 
are generally permitted to use them. 
One exception: a fire prevention train- 
ing film, produced by the board at a 
cost of over $25,000, is available to 
anyone for the cost of film and han- 
dling. 

Broad Duties: The functions of the 
board cover a broad area. Its specific 
duties are as follows: 

e Advise management on general 
engineering policies, best utilization 
of the company’s engineering skills, 
correlation of subsidiaries’ work on 
mutual problems. 

e Develop and recommend engi- 
neering policies, standard designs and 
procedures, maintenance practices, 
economic considerations, 

e Facilitate exchange of technical 

‘information and experience, dissemi- 
nate new engineering developments 
and applications. 

® Collaborate on major engineer- 
ing problems, also policies involving 
industry associations, professional so- 
cieties. 

e Correlate company-wide fire 
protection activities, engineering safe- 
ty practices, codes and standards of 
legal authorities. 

eAssist management in exchange 
of engineers for best utilization and 
training. 

e Develop policies relating to the 
choice of company v. contract engi- 
neering. 

Items from a typical annual meet- 
ing point up some specific activities: 

(1) Exchange of engineers — the 
board works out the practical prob- 
lems of loaning and transferring en- 
gineers within the company. 

(2) Traveling specialists —- experts 
in specific fields, such as materials, 
corrosion or maintenance, are dis- 
patched to various company plants 
to give on-the-spot information. 

(3) Technical manpower utilization 
— the board tries to come up with 
yardsticks to use in determining ratio 
of inside engineering (performed by 
company’s own engineering staff) to 
outside engineering (contracted to en- 
gineering and construction firms). 

(4) Patentable ideas — the board 
discusses how best to handle new 
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ideas generated within the company. 

Brass Tacks: The board gets down 
to details in its monthly meetings, 
discusses such things as approval of 
a revision to the company’s Tank 
Data Book; usefulness of proposed 
revisions to the Bonding and Ground- 
ing Manual; the current status of 
a company-supported American Pe- 
troleum Institute research project at 
Purdue University; the extent of 
savings realized from the maintenance 
conference. 

Subcommittee reports are also 
heard and acted on at the monthly 
meetings. The most detailed work is 
carried out in subcommittees of 5-10 
board members with particular inter- 
est and experience in the area cov- 
ered. Names of the subcommittees 
indicate their special functions: paint- 
ing, tankage, maintenance, codes and 
standards, fire protection and evapora- 
tion prevention. This specialization 
benefits the board, says Hansen, be- 
cause permanent subcommittee mem- 
bers not only follow company prob- 
lems but also take closer interest in 
industry developments through outside 
personal contacts, technical journals 
and professional societies. 

Results: Socal President T. S. Peter- 
son credits the board with bridging 
the communications gap between 
management and technical personnel, 
says that it brings “striking” results 
when it gets everyone pulling in the 
same direction. 

The success of the maintenance 
cost reduction program is encourag- 
ing further work in that area as well 
as intensified studies of corrosion, 
static hazards and product losses. 
Getting the company’s engineers to 
work together on these problems, ac- 
cording to Hansen, points the way to 
still greater economies in plant in- 
vestment, operations and engineering 
manpower. 


Oil on the Upgrade 


Processing highlights at the Fifth 
World Petroleum Congress in New 
York this week include two new tech- 
niques for converting low-grade pe- 
troleum fractions into more desirable 
products. 

One is a high-temperature pyrolysis 
process (HTP) for producing acety- 
lene and ethylene, which will soon 
make its full-scale commercial debut 
in a 100-million-lbs./year plant now 


being built by Farbwerke Hoechst 
AG. at Frankfurt-Hoechst, West Ger- 
many. 

The other: a new low-temperature 
isomerization process for upgrading 
Cs/Ce naphthas, currently under de- 
velopment at Esso Research & En- 
gineering Co. (Linden, N. J). 

Swing to Oil: Farbwerke Hoechst’s 
HTP process reflects increasing Ger- 
man interest in the use of hydrocar- 
bons as raw materials for acetylene. 
The company, which has operated 
pilot-plant and semiworks installations 
of other pyrolysis techniques (CW, 
May 18, ’57, p. 112), based its de- 
cision to use the HTP method for its 
abuilding Frankfurt facility on oper- 
ating tests in a 5,000-lbs./day semi- 
commercial unit placed onstream in 
"ST. 

Two of the outstanding advantages 
claimed for the HTP process are its 
high over-all yield — 50-54% by 
weight of acetylene and ethylene — 
from virgin naphtha feed stocks, and 
its ability to produce a wide variety 
of acetylene-to-ethylene ratios. Prod- 
uct ethylene runs 99.9% pure; acety- 
lene purity is 99.8% — sufficient to 
meet the rigid requirements for vinyl 
acetate production. 

The key to the efficiency and sim- 
plicity of the HTP process, says 
Farbwerke Hoechst, is the special 
burner employed to produce the large 
quantities of high-temperature heat 
required for acetylene formation. The 
burner has a capacity of 100 million 
Btu./cu. ft./hour, is fabricated en- 
tirely of metal parts to minimize size, 
weight and cost. Elimination of ce- 
ramic parts, Hoechst adds, permits 
rapid startup and shutdown of the 
system. 

Heat is generated by the combus- 
tion of gaseous or liquid fuels in 
oxygen. By using oxygen, Hoechst 
minimizes the volume of gas that 
must be handled, obtains a tail gas 
that can be used either as synthesis 
gas or as burner fuel. The naphtha 
feed stock is injected into the hot 
combustion gas, reacts in about 0.001 
seconds. By varying the operating 
conditions, the acetylene-to-ethylene 
ratio may be varied from 80:20 to 
less than 30:70. 

The mixture of products and com- 
bustion gases are quenched to prevent 
coke formation. After it’s compressed 
to moderate pressure, the raw gas is 
scrubbed free of carbon dioxide, then 
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cooled, dried and separated from 
Cs and heavier hydrocarbons. Acet- 
ylene is then extracted by solvent 
absorption, high-purity ethylene is 
removed by a low-temperature pro- 
cess. The residual hydrogen-rich tail 
gas is used for ammonia or methanol 
synthesis, or may be fed back to the 
burner as fuel gas. 

Based on a 200-million-lbs./ year 
HTP installation, Hoechst estimates 
that total manufacturing costs would 
range from 5.3¢/lb. for a 30:70 
ratio of acetylene to ethylene, to 
6.5¢/lb. for a 70:30 mixture. 

Octane Booster: Esso Research’s 
low-temperature isomerization process 
also uses virgin naphtha feedstock, 
but to a different end. Steadily rising 
octane levels in the U.S. have created 
the need for an economical method 
of upgrading Cs/Cs naphthas — 
the lowest octane component, which 
comprises 15-20% of typical refinery 
gasoline stocks. That’s the goal on 
which Esso Research has set its sights. 

From the processing standpoint, 
isomerization affords several advan- 
tages that give it a decided edge over 
such other octane-boosting operations 
as dehydrogenation and aromatiza- 
tion. Dehydrogenation yields light 
olefins that have high ASTM Re- 
search-method octane ratings, but 
their Motor-method octanes and lead 
susceptibility are poor. Five- and six- 
carbon isoparaffins produced by iso- 
merization, on the other hand, have 
high octane ratings by both methods 
and excellent lead response. And 
aromatization is restricted to six-car- 
bon and heavier compounds. 

Isomerization’s biggest edge is its 
outstanding selectivity. Theoretical 
volumetric yields are approximately 
100%, says Esso Research, and can 
be closely approached in practice. 
But the attractiveness of isomeriza- 
tion is critically dependent upon ob- 
taining high conversion into the most 
branched isomers — i.e., high octane 
improvement per pass with reduction 
or elimination of costly product re- 
cycle. And the thermodynamic equi- 
librium is much more favorable for 
branched paraffins at lower tempera- 
tures, says Esso. 

The new low-temperature process 
operates in the 80-120 F range, has 
a decided edge over hydroisomeriza- 
tion-type processes operating in the 
700-900 F range. Octane improve- 
ment provided by a _ once-through, 
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Calibrated Laboratory 








Apparatus from 





United States Testing Company 


Guaranteed accuracy...at reasonable prices, too... for 
your thermometers, hydrometers, viscosimeters, temperature 
controllers and other laboratory apparatus...each item 


individually inspected and calibrated...that’s what 
Standards Inspection Service does for you. You get: 


our 


1. Low-cost Calibration—Our quantity purchasing and inspection 
gives you approved and certified apparatus at a fraction 


of what it would cost you to do it yourself. 


Immediate Delivery From Stock—We keep adequate quantities 


of most items on hand. Special items on request. 


Greater Uniformity and Standardization — Decentralized 
laboratory operations find this service especially valuable. 


Reduced Paperwork and Handling Time—Your 
purchasing department deals with only one source 
for many types of apparatus...a big saving 

for both domesti¢ and foreign shipments. 


Write for your free copy of our Standards Inspection Service 





Catalog. Lists apparatus available. 





United States Testing Company offers complete 
facilities in the fields of chemistry, metals chemistry; 
metallurgy; physical testing of materials; 

engineering analysis of mechanical, electromechanical, 
and electronic devices; site inspection; package 
testing; psychometrics and certification services 

for product quality control. 


United States Testing Co., Inc. 
1415 Park Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. 


BOSTON + BROWNSVILLE » DALLAS + DENVER + LOS ANGELES 


Branch Laboratories | ycypwis - ew YORK + PHILADELPHIA» PROVIDENCE + TULSA 


The 
World's Most 
Diversified 
Independent 
Laboratory 











Why bother 
when you can 
get it from 
Eastman? 


When you need a special 
organic in a quantity that 
strains your laboratory fa- 
cilities or ties up your staff, 
try Eastman Organic 
Chemicals Department, 
Distillation Products Indus- 
tries, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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there are some 3700 
Eastman Organic Chemicals 
for science and industry 


DISTILLATION Propucts INDUSTRIES 
és a division of 
EASTMAN Kopak COMPANY 
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low-temperature isomerization tops 
that of the high-temperature process 
by more than five octanes in the five- 
carbon paraffins, by nine octanes in 
the six-carbon paraffins. This high 
improvement per pass minimizes op- 
erating costs, eliminates the need for 
separating close-boiling products for 
recycle by costly superfractionation. 

Blending Needs: Although many 
refineries may soon require naphtha 
upgrading for general improvement of 
octane pools, the low-temperature 
process is also attractive, says Esso, 
for the production of high-octane 
blending stocks. The high-octane rat- 
ing and inherent volatility of C,/C, 
isomerizate make it an excellent blend- 
ing component for premium gasoline. 
And blending studies have shown that 
up to 20% (by volume) of the low- 
temperature isomerizate can be added 
to aviation gasoline, thereby reducing 
the requirement for high-octane al- 
kylate. 

Total costs of octane improvement 
by Esso’s new route are estimated at 
5-10¢/octane barrel, depending on 
plant size and feed quality. This low 
cost, Esso feels, is very attractive to 
refiners —- at both present and pro- 
jected octane levels. 


New ‘Sweetener 


Last week’s meeting of American 
Petroleum Institute’s Refining Divi- 
sion saw the introduction of a new, 
low-cost process for upgrading vari- 
ous light-petroleum distillates. Offered 
on license from Nalco Chemical Co. 
(formerly National Aluminate Ceo., 
Chicago), the new process is called 
Nalfining. 

Major advantage claimed: it can 
be put onstream for a capital in- 
vestment of 50-75¢/daily barrel of 
capacity, compared with as much as 
$300/daily barrel for some other 
processes. 

The process consists of treating 
light fractions with acetic anhydride, 
followed by contact with caustic. The 
anhydride reacts with contaminants 
— including complex organics and 
compounds containing nitrogen and 
sulfur — to form stable products 
that are noncorrosive, odorless and 
colorless. 

Cost of chemicals depends on the 
nature of the contaminants, ranges 
from 0.3¢/barrel processed, in the 
case of solvent deodorizing, to as 


much as 5¢/barrel for particularly 
sour feeds. 

Installation economies are effected, 
says Nalco, by the simple control 
system, which does not require costly 
instrumentation, and by the use of 
conventional process vessels that may 
already be available from existing 
acid- or caustic-treating operations. 
The company says that the only new 
equipment needed is aluminum stor- 
age tanks, pumps and lines to handle 
the acetic anhydride. 

Nalco has tested out the method 
during the past two years, has run it 
on streams of up to 20,000 bbls./- 
day. 


Solar for Small Plants 


Solar distillation for desalting water 
is gradualy approaching the com- 
mercial stage in some lands, but is 
only a long-shot for use in one of the 
Interior Dept.’s demonstration plants, 
according to speakers at a solar 
energy symposium last week at the 
New York University Club. The ses- 
sions were sponsored by the Assn. 
for Applied Solar Energy, NUY and 
Stanford Research Institute. 

Led by Denver engineer George 
Lof, a panel included Du Pont’s 
Frank Edlin, Curtis-Wright’s Maria 
Telkes, the Interior Dept.’s David 
Jenkins and the University of Califor- 
nia’s Everett Howe. James Eibling of 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Interior 
Dept. contractor in charge of the 
Port Orange, Fla., solar test station, 
also spoke. 

Consensus of the panelists on the 
future of solar distillation: the first 
commercial units will be small ones, 
such as the present Algerian and 
Australian models that produce just 
a few gallons per day; larger plants 
will have to wait until conversion 
yields can be improved substantially 
above the current maximum of a 
little over 0.1 gal./sq. ft./day. 

Jenkins noted that the demonstra- 
tion plant selection committee is in- 
structed to survey all methods used 
by Interior’s other three plants, but 
he expressed the opinion that solar 
distillation could not yet compete with 
other processes. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that solar processes may be 
practical in desert areas where land 
is cheap, where other forms of energy 
are expensive and where quantities 
of brackish water lie beneath the 
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Distill up to 
4000 pounds per hour 
for less than 

Mo cent per pound! 


NEW CEC 
continuous production 
HIGH-VACUUM STILLS 


Lower operating cost than any other 
chemical process: .06 to .1 cent per 
pound. 


High throughput, continuous opera- 
tion: 4 sizes, from 2 to 4000 pounds 
per hour. 


Safe! Low-speed rotor. No possibil- 
ity of oxidation. 


Simplest operation. Low mainte- 
nance—runs virtually unattended. 


Highest yield—less product loss 
from decomposition or molecular re- 
arrangement of heat-sensitive ma- 
terials, 


WRITE for specifications and applica- 
tion data, Bulletin 3-1 . . . and for in- 
formation on test runs of your samples. 








Now CEC stills give 
you the most econom- 
ical and efficient way to 
separate organic and 
silicone compounds 
from 250 to 4000 mo- 
lecular weight; for ex- 
ample: 


Fatty acids 
Polymerized acids 
Esters 

Plasticizers 

Waxes 

Vegetable oils 
Pharmaceuticals 
Epoxy resins 

Vitamin concentrations 
impregnating oils 
Drying oils 

Petroleum greases 
Tall oil 

Terpene oxides 
Silicones 

Perfume intermediates 
Product-rich residues 








Rochester Division ( —C 


CONSOLIDATED ELECTRODYNAMICS/rochester 3, new york 





ENGINEERING 


earth in many localities. 

Some of the methods under study 
for boosting the process’s efficiency: 

¢ Development of —hydorphilic 
coatings to promote film-wise rather 
than drop-wise condensation. 

e Coating feed water with a 
monomolecular film of hexadecanol 
to induce preheating. 

e Use of mirrors to focus the 
sun’s rays on smaller areas of water. 

An inclined model developed by 
Telkes is the best bet for the next 
addition to the Florida test station. 
Its main benefits: the slope keeps 
scale from collecting by allowing a 
continual washing action; and raising 
the apparatus from the ground keeps 
heat losses to a minimum. 

The stills already in operation at 
Port Orange — two that use Du 
Pont plastic films, and one, designed 
by Lof, that uses glass and features 
a deep basin to minimize heat losses 
— are producing water at rates about 
equal. Initial problems have included 
heat losses from the plastic stills, air 
still. Corrections for inclusion in fu- 
ture units are being worked out. 


PROCESSES 


Continuous Superphosphate Route: 
The Davison Chemical Division of 
W. R. Grace & Co. has replaced 
six batch superphosphate units with a 
continuous system at its Curtis Bay 
Works (Baltimore). The new Super- 
Flo installation, designed by A. J. 
Sackett and Sons Co. (Baltimore), 
features continuous process control 
with narrow tolerances that results in 
a uniform, dust-free product. 

* 

Calcium Cyanamide: An economi- 
cal method of making calcium cyana- 
mide is claimed by Sueddeutsche 
Kalkstickstog-Werke AG. (Trostberg, 
Bavaria). A mixture of calcium car- 
bide, fluorspar and nitrogen (with cal- 
cium cyanamide added to prevent 
sintering of the products dusts) reacts 
within the first 10 ft. of a rotary 
furnace at 1000-1100 C. A cooler 
brings the product temperature down 
to 50. C. 

6 

Resin License: Reichhold Chemi- 
cals, Inc. (White Plains, N.Y.), has 
licensed Probst & Cia., Ltda. (Medel- 
lin, Colombia), a subsidiary of W. R. 
Grace & Co., to make various syn- 
thetic resins by RCI processes. 
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ADMAHISTRATION 
Newest British Budget Bodes Good for CP: 


While the hoped-for result of Great 
Britain’s new national budget is an 
acceleration of business and industrial 
capital expansion, observers—includ- 
ing Chemstrand’s Carl Hoyer (left) 
— last week agreed that any signifi- 
cant acceleration of British chemical 
industry expansion is at least a year 
away. Reason: the chemical industry 
in that country is already overexpand- 
ed, needs a sales boom to take up 
production slack. 

A much-needed chemical sales 

boom is expected to result from bud- 
get provisions that put more than $1 
million of new purchasing power into 
the British economy. This impetus to 
consumer spending (3.75% cut in 
personal income taxes, reductions in 
some purchase and luxury taxes), 
one Britisher said, is expected to have 
an almost immediate effect on chem- 
ical output. Since chemical manu- 
facturers sell to every industry, they 
are certain to benefit quickly from the 
expected boost in the demand for 
consumer goods, 
[Certain to have an effect on Britain’s 
drive for industrial expansion is the 
recently signed Anglo-Soviet trade 
agreement calling for a sizable in- 
crease in trade, a broadened range of 
products exchanged, and substantial 
amounts of British credit. Among 
the items Britain will furnish: com- 
plete chemical process plants.] 

Caution: Chemstrand’s Hoyer — 
vice-president and general manager, 
manufacturing, engineering and de- 
velopment agrees, of course, that 
the new budget’s incentives would be 
effective in spurring Britain’s econ- 
omy. Hoyer adds, however, that in 
Chemstrand’s case any expansion of 
Chemstrand Ltd.’s new plant at 
Coleraine, in Northern Ireland, would 
depend on greater demand for chem- 
ical fibers (a demand that last year re- 
portedly fell well below total plant 
capacity) and Britain’s relationship 
with the “Common Market.” 

Chemstrand, a joint venture of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. and Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp., with °58 sales of 
$173 million, has attempted strate- 
gically to tap world chemical-fiber 

— markets by building plants in North- 
Chemstrand’s Hoyer plans to go slow on expansion of Irish plant. = ern Ireland, Italy and Japan to serve 
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the sterling, Common Market and 
Far East markets, respectively. 

Incentives: Under the new budget, 
which also abolishes corporation tax- 
es, British industry will get two allow- 
ances designed to encourage capital 
spending. One, an initial allowance, 
provides for accelerated depreciation, 
allowing a higher proportion of write- 
off during the first year of plant or 
equipment life. 

A second, or investment, allow- 
ance will work much the same way 
as the initial allowance, except that 
it will not be deducted from cost of 
the plant or equipment when calcu- 
lating the second year’s depreciation. 
In effect, the investment allowance 
will be a permanent tax remission. 

Thus, investments in chemical 
plants will get a 5% initial allowance 
and a 10% investment allowance. 
New chemical equipment and ma- 
chinery will be eligible for a 10% 
initial allowance and a 20% 
ment allowance. 

Outlook Good: Prospects for Brit- 
ish industrial expansion appear bright. 
Business indicators are turning up- 
ward, over-all industrial vroduction 
is picking up, unemploym cat is drop- 
ping. In fact, some critics of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Heathcoat 
Amory’s second budget have stated 
that it goes too far in offering in- 
centives, doesn’t offer “needed” tax 
reform. 

Said the influential Manchester 
Guardian: “If investment in produc- 
tive capacity is to expand again, the 
general increase in demand and ac- 
tivity which the budget will help to 
bring about should be more effective 
than any special tax incentive. But 
with so much room for movement, 
the Chancellor might well have taken 
the chance of introducing at least one 
of the many basic tax reforms that 
cry out for action.” 

A major problem for British au- 
thorities is inflation. They hope that 
wage restraints and increased pro- 
duction will check inflationary tend- 
encies. If they're right, the new 
budget should mean a boom sales 
year for the chemical industry in °59, 
actual expansion of productive capac- 
ity in ’60. 


invest- 
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MCA’‘s Hull tells CICM of other regional activities. 


Boosting Maryland's CPI 


Nearly 100 management men of 
chemical companies in Maryland met 
in Baltimore last week to review the 
first year’s activities of the Chemical 
Industry Committee of Maryland. The 
group is one of the regional commit- 
tees stemming from the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists’ Assn.’s year-round ex- 
tension of Chemical Progress Week. 

Although ostensibly the crowd came 
out to hear a panel of five public 
relations experts tell how local man- 
agement can improve its community 
relations, attendance was visible proof 
that CICM’s efforts have been re- 
warded. Seventeen companies were 
represented, heard encouraging words 
from MCA President John Hull. 

Groundwork: The committee started 
a year ago to put its annual CPW 
program on a continuous basis. Now 
it has a hard core of six full, dues- 
paying member companies. These put 
up 10¢ for each employee repre- 
sented and 50¢ for each committee- 
man, whose membership represents 
200 employees. 

Outgoing President Carlton Smith, 
plant manager for Du Pont’s nearby 
pigments plant, gives a strong impres- 
sion that membership may double by 
next year’s annual meeting. The at- 
tendance at last week’s conference 
seems to bear this out. 

Smith and men from the other 


member companies—Allied Chemi- 
cal, Olin Mathieson, W. R. Grace, 
Food Machinery and Chemical, Dia- 
mond Alkali—credit some of the 
program’s success so far to the fact 
that there has been no effort to rail- 
road through overambitious schemes. 
Instead, as CICM’s radio, TV and 
press chairman, Bob Taylor, of OM, 
puts it, “We decided we would learn 
to crawl before we tried walking.” 

As a result, the committee directed 
its efforts to interesting individuals in 
its activities, letting them act as sales- 
men in selling their own management 
as program results began to show. 
And results are measurable: In the 
past year, the committee has placed 
articles of a local nature—including 
a localized expansion survey to sup- 
plement MCA’s annual survey—in 
Baltimore newspapers and magazines, 
has had 15 industry and professional 
people on 10 TV shows, has arranged 
radio interviews and provided spot 
CPW announcements. 

After a year of guiding the group’s 
activities, Smith can speak with au- 
thority, has one major tip for other 
groups starting the same project. Says 
he, “There’s no trouble finding people 
who will give time for the program— 
just make sure you find people who 
have the authority to support the 
program.” 
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Bright Canary Yellow 


SULPHUR 
99.5% "ss" 
LIQUID 


Now available in our 
own tank cars 


Produced in the VU. S. at three 
mines on the Gulf Coast and by 
ovr sulphur recovery plant at 
Manderson, Wyoming. 


Produced in Canada by our subsidiary 
JEFFERSON LAKE 
PETROCHEMICALS OF CANADA LTD. 


Recovery plant at Fort St. John, 
British Columbia 
Future production at Calgary, Alberta 


JEFFERSON LAKE 
SULPHUR COMPANY 


\ 1810 Prudential Bidg., Houston 25, manne 














ADMINISTRATION 





Total 


Personnel 31 
Marketing 15 
Manufacturing 15 
Research and development 10 
Finance 

General management 

Office management 
International management 
Insurance 

Packaging 

Totals 





CPI Executives Query AMA 
on Broad Range of Subjects 


Inquiries recorded first quarter, 59 
From CPI 


Queries 


Source: American Management Assn.’s Management Information Service. 


From All-Industry 


Total 
Queries 


Percent 
of Total 


Percent 
of Total 


32 


onw AK VI 
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if 


expecting an order? 


You'll get it quicker if your 


postal zone number is on the 
order blanks, return envelopes, 


letterheads. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 


the city, before the state. 











Spotlight on Personnel 


Industrial executives, including 
chemical process industries manage- 
ment, showed surpassing interest in 
personnel problems during first-quar- 
ter °59. According to a CW break- 
down of statistics for that period in 
an American Management Assn. sur- 
vey, 32% of CPI and 38% of all- 
industry letter inquiries to AMA’s 
management information service con- 
cerned personnel relations (see table 
above). 

While AMA attaches no particular 
significance to the figures, industry 
observers speculated that such wide- 
spread attention to personnel subjects, 
particularly to training and develop- 
ment, might reflect a renewed inter- 
est in personnel training programs — 
a phase of corporate activity that 
dropped off considerably during the 
58 recession. 

Similar Questions: For the most 
part, CPI queries to AMA paralleled 
those from industry im general, with 
the bulk of all questions being in the 
categories of personnel, marketing, 
manufacturing, and research and de- 
velopment. One exception concerned 
the subject of general management, 
which ranked high on the list of que- 


ries from all-industry management, 
low among CPI executives’ questions. 

A breakdown of questions on per- 
sonnel from all-industry management 
during February shows that, of 377 
classifiable inquiries, 13% were on 
training and development, 12% on 
fringe benefits, 11% each on organi- 
zation and employment processes and 
manpower planning, 10% on wage 
and salary administration. 

Similar breakdowns of the most- 
asked questions in other subject areas 
during February show that 11% of 
102 classifiable inquiries on finance 
concerned mergers and acquisitions, 
33% of 39 queries on international 
management concerned organization 
and 18% of 62 office-management 
inquiries concerned measurement of 
work. 

AMA cautions against considering 
the figures as trend-setting, explains 
that many variable factors affect the 
number and types of inquiries re- 
ceived by the management informa- 
tion service during a given period. A 
new book, a beginning AMA course, 
or a particular national problem, for 
example, will spark a raft of inquiries, 
AMA said. 
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GAS and CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 


MDEN COKE PLANT 


Of The Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
Front & Chestnut Sts., Camden, N.J. 


TO BE SOLD ON THE PREMISES—TO THE HIGHEST BIDDERS 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1959 AT 11 A.M. DST 


AUCTION 
COKE, 
CA 





The Public Service Electric & Gas Co. is ceasing the manufacture of coal gas at their Camden Coke plant. All equipment used in this process is 


being liquidated. Certain coke processing and handling equipment is being retained until the disposal of the present stock of coke is completed. 





American Pulverizer Ring Mill Crusher, type 38-S, 150/300 
tons-per-hr. capacity. Penn Hammermill, size SXT-12, 125- 
tons-per-hr. Koppers Oven Charging Larry Cars, 10 ton 
capacity. Koppers Hydraulic Door Machines. Latimer Coal 
Spiilage Bucket Elevator, 50 tons per hr., crushed coal 
Koppers Coke Oven Pusher 1947, 34’ C to C gauge, Atlas 
electric Coke Quenching Locomotive, standard gauge. 
Tippett & Wood Steel Sludge Settling Tanks, 42’ height. 
Steel Water Scrubbers 12’ diameter x 70’ height. Koppers 
steel inclined Drum Rotary Kiln, 4’ diameter x 30’ length. 
“Fluor Counter Flo” Cooling Tower 1954, Redwood with 
stainless steel fasteners. Koppers Elex Precipitator 8’5” x 
26’2” height. Otis Elevator 118’6” high travel, car size 


Plant, 8 Schutte-Koerting Jets with rated capacity with 
40-lb. gas; to produce 400 M-CFH, of 575 BTU gas. Five 
United Engineering Primary Coolers, 7’ diameter x 306” 
height, Tar Decanter Separator 20’ x 46’ x 10’6” deep, I-R 
Gas Compressors, duplex and compound types, I-R Turbo 
Exhausters 11,000-17,000 CFM capacity. Other Processing 
Equipment includes 2 Builders Coal Providence Propor- 
tioning and Weighing Equipment. Latimer Steel Bucket 
Elevator 15.2 tons-per-hr. Howe Larry Scale type 10-60. 
Koppers Hydraulic Door Machines, Koppers Steel 
Quenching Cars, Koppers and Barnes Coke Oven Gas-Air 
Reversing Mechanism. Hydraulic Door Jack. 2 Cottrell 


Gas Precipitators, Packaged Units designed to handie 
approx. 2 million cubic ft. coke oven gas per day. Patter- 
son Hot Water Storage Heater, 500 gal. I-R, Elliott, and 
Alberger Barometric Condensers, 5,000/40,000 Ibs. steam 
per hr. Sharples Sulphate Dehydator Dryer Type C-20, 
6 Andale After coolers, style 22 x A-12. Koppers Centrif- 
ugal Driers, 40” basket. Hungerford & Terry Sand Filter, 
Research Engineering Mechanical Rectifiers, Koppers 
Ammonia Condenser, and Ammonia Still. Struther-Wells 
Heat Exchanger. United Fiiter Press, Sager Mud Mill, 
Lifting Magnets, and asstd. Rubber belt, steel Roller 
Conveyor Units, 13/1” to 310’ long, 24” to 42” wide. 
Miscellaneous Plant Equipment includes: Terry 200 k. 
w. Steam Turbine, I-R single stage Air Compressors. 
Centrifugal, Reciprocating, Oil and Water Pumps, asstd. 
sizes. Large Steel Tanks, Recording Instruments, Genera- 
tors, 956 New Cooler Tubes, 2” diameter, 24’ long, #10 
B-W gauge, C. I. Gas Valves 50 Ib. and Machine Spare 
Parts. Rahn Larmon Gap Lathe, 24/48” Swing x 6’ Gap, 
16’ long. Landis heavy duty Pipe Threader 12” capacity. 
Nat'l Bolt Threader, Cleveland Openside Planer 30” x 8’ 
table, Nazel hydraulic Hammer size 4-D, Radial Drill, 
Toledo Hacksaw, Blount Grinder, Portable Electric 
Welders, small Bandsaw, Chain Falls, Pulley Blocks, 
Portable Electric Drills, Chipping and Scaling Hammers, 
Grease Gun Equipment, Space Unit Heaters, Fire Ex- 
tinguishers, etc. 


Exhibition: June 17, 18, 19, & 22 from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. or by appointment 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & CO. Auctioneers 


1808-10 Chestnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


2'10” x 4 x 7'4” height. Complete Natural Gas-Air Jet 
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— company literature (booklets, % 
& pamphlets, manuals) to display 2 
» your products, inform the public 3 
& of your operations, attract key ¥ 
= personnel to your plant, and per- % 


; form any of the other communi- 
: cative functions vital to your 


E business, let TECHNICAL WRIT- 3 


ING SERVICE do the job for you. 


E WRITING 
ILLUSTRATING 


PRINTING 


: We produce your publications, to : 
your specifications. We give com- 4 


& plete service—from research and 
& planning through writing, design, 
and printing. Let our staff be 


: your staff. It will save you time % 


: and money. 


— We Prepare — 


& EQUIPMENT MANUALS 3 
i HANDBOOKS « PRODUCT & 


; BULLETINS ¢ TRAINING AIDS 
x PAMPHLETS e REPORTS 
& BROCHURES « COMPANY 
HISTORIES e PARTS LISTS 
= and other such special material. 


Write e Phone 


TECHNICAL WRITING SERVICE 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36,N. Y 
LOngacre 4-3000 


EDITING 3 
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Searching questions tax panelists in seminar devoted to .. . 


Perking Up Annual Reports 


While this year’s flood of company 
annual reports has now abated, CPI 
stockholder and financial relations 
managers — already planning next 
year’s offerings — have heard a timely 
plea for less gobbledygook, more 
readable reports for the ordinary 
stockholder-in-the-street. 

Chemical process industries men 
were among 30 or so managers tak- 
ing part in a recent One-week seminar 
designed to ferret out weaknesses in 
reporting company activities. It was 
conducted by Psychological Corp., 
management consultant firm. The re- 
port makers heard frank comments 
on their efforts from experts who 
analyze them. 

A common complaint from share- 
holders, says Bernard Goldstein, who 
is in charge of the company’s market- 
ing and social research division, is 
that they can’t wade through the 
monumental amounts of scientific and 
trade jargon found in annual state- 
ments. Example: significant 
progress was made in perfecting im- 
proved and less costly syntheses of 
this and related corticosteroids. 
The introduction of a new product 
was made possible by company scien- 
tists who succeeded in separating the 
isomers of an antihistamine molecule.” 


Goldstein contends that this kind 
of presentation is valueless. Either 
the average stockholder will not read 
it or, if he does, will not understand 
it. And, Goldstein points out, prob- 
ably no other written communication 
that a company sends out has more 
potential to tell a clear and interesting 
story to a broad audience of stock- 
holding consumers — consistent buy- 
ers of their company’s products. 

Special-Data Talks: A _ significant 
highlight of the seminar was a dis- 
cussion by representatives of special- 
interest groups of annual-report read- 
ers, such as security analysts, insti- 
tutional investors, financial press and 
individual shareowners. Each describ- 
ed his group’s need for special in- 
formation. Surprisingly, each group 
seeks information covering much of 
the same material as that sought by 
other groups. Little of it is not useful 
to the others. 

It is this demand for certain funda- 
mental information, coupled with ob- 
jections to overaccurate summations 
of technical matters, that has led some 
companies to produce a dual effort. 
Goldstein says. One is the “barebones” 
annual report, giving statistical, finan- 
cial and technical summations of the 
year’s activities. The other is a more 
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generally oriented, less specialized 
booklet presenting company activities 
and outlook. 

Quite often, Goldstein points out, 
a poorly prepared annual report re- 
sults because no single group in man- 
agement is completely or directly 
responsible for its preparation. Every 
Management interest is represented, 
and each statement is read and edited 
by every other interest, with the result 
that it may become badly diluted and 
meaningless. Goldstein’s recommenda- 
tion as a good starting point toward 
better reports: put responsibility for 
preparation in one man’s hands, let 
others act through him. 


LABOR 


Three-Year Pacts: Parke, Davis & 
Co. has signed three-year contracts 
with the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers and with the Machinists Un- 
ion. P-D had a three-year labor con- 
tract from 1950 to °53, but most of 
its pacts have been for two years. 
Both new agreements expire May 1, 
62. OCAW got an 8¢/hour hike for 
the first year, 7¢ for the second and 
a wage reopener for the third. ‘the 
Machinists received a 4% hike for the 
first year, 242% the second and third 
years for skilled workers and 8¢, 7¢ 
and 6¢ for general mechanics. Pen- 
sion, group life insurance and hos- 
pitalization programs will be in ef- 
fect five years. 

® 

Fuel Workers’ Pay Hike: District 
50, United Mine Workers, employees 
have ended their strike at Olin Math- 
ieson’s high-energy fuel division plants 
at Model City, N.Y. (CW, May 16, 
p. 132), accepting a two-year contract 
calling for an average wage increase 
of 17¢/hour. 

* 

Hercules Pact: A new, one-year con- 
tract between Hercules Powder Co. 
and Local 13061, the United Mine 
Workers Union, calls for pay increas- 
es ranging from 5 to 11¢/hour in 
three brackets. Wage rates between 
$1.74 and $1.93 rose 5¢; in the $2 
to $2.48 bracket, the increase is 8¢; 
between $2.61 and $3.06, 11¢. An 
increase in hospitalization premiums, 
expected this summer, will be paid 
for by the company. 

e 

Rubber Settlements: General Tire 

& Rubber Co. and Seiberling Rubber 
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Elliott C-W SEALEDPOWER Motors 
now available up to 300 hp, 

in totally-enclosed, fan-cooled 
and explosion-proof designs 


<j we —— ee = 


= 


ELLIOTT C-W POWER MOTORS 
you choose the type of bearings 


most ipplic ition open greasabdle ay 
ind economically. But for 
s difficult, Elhott offer 


requires no service lubrication 


Go 


OPEN GREASABLE BEARING 


The drawings show how fresh lubricant, forced through bearings 
with motor running, positively flushes out old grease. Requires 
infrequent attention. Advance design prevents over-lubrication 
and protects against entrance of moisture. 


PRELUBRICATED BEARING 


No service is required for the Elliott cartridge-type factory- 

prelubricated bearing. Grease reservoir and internal cap help seal 

and protect the bearing. GET ALL THE FACTS “. 
about Elliott C-W SEALEDPOWER 


Motors. New Bulletin PB 6000-2 has 
interesting data. Send for free copy. 


ELLIOTT Compan Fit 


CROCKER-WHEELER PLANT JEANNETTE, PA. 
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(Classified Advertising) 
F, J. Eberle, Business Mgr 
CHEMICALS: 
EMPLOYMENT 
Sqprpment: 
For Sale 


Offered / Wanted 


Used Surplus New 


REAL ESTATE 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Atlanta 3 Michael Miller 
. Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., JAckson 
6951 


Boston 16 Paul F. McPherson, 350 Park 
Square Building, HUbbard 2-7160 


Chooge 1 Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
R. J. Claussen, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
MOhawk 4-5800 


Cleveland 13 ... H. J. Sweger, Duncan C. 
Stephens, 1164 Illuminating Bldg., 55 
Public Square, SUperior 1-7000 


Dallas 1 . Gene Holland, Gordon Jones, 
The Vaughn Bldg., 1712 Commerce St., 
Riverside 7-5117 


Denver 2 . J. Patten, 1740 Broadway, 
ALpine 5-2981 


Detroit 26 .. Sweger, Jr., 856 
Penobscot Bldg.,  WOoiward 2-1793 


Frankfurt/Main Michael R. Zeynel, 
85 Westendstrasse, Germany 


London E.C. 4 E. E. Schirmer, McGraw- 
Hill House, 95 Farringdon St., England 


Los Angeles 17, .... Robert Yocum, 1125 
West Sixth St, HUntley 2-5450 


New York 36 Knox Armstrong, 
B. A. Johnson, P. E. McPherson, Charles 
F. Onasch, L. Charles Todaro, 500 5th 
Ave., OXford 56-5959 


Philadelphia 3 William B. Hannum, Jr., 
6 Penn Center Plaza, LOcust 8-4330 


Pittsburgh 22 Duncan C. Stephens, 
Room 1111 Henry W. Oliver Bidg., 
EXpress 1-1314 


San Francisco 4 William C. Woolston, 
68 Post St., DOuglas 2-4600 


St. Louis 8 R. J. Claussen, 3615 
Olive St., Continental Bldg., JEfferson 
5-4867 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Co. are the latest of the big rubber 
companies to sign contracts with the 
United Rubber Workers Union. 
Agreements follow patterns set by 
U. S. Rubber and Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., featuring liberalized pen- 
sion and insurance programs (CW, 
May 16, p. 132). 
° 

Phosphate Talks: In the Florida 
phosphate fields, two of the four pro- 
ducers with labor contracts deadlin- 
ing this month have completed agree- 
ments with the International Chemical 
Workers Union. Latest to sign is In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., whose three-year contract with 
Local 35 provides general wage in- 
creases averaging 7¢/hour, with auto- 
matic increases of 5¢ hour at the end 
of the first and second years. The 
contract adds an eighth paid holiday 
and improves vacation plans. 

Earlier, American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. signed a two-year con- 
tract. Virginia-Carolina and Swift & 
Co. are still negotiating with ICWU. 


LEGAL 


Pfizer Advertising: Chas. Pfizer & 
Co. last week denied that it had at- 
tempted to represent, directly or by 
implication, that the names of doctors 
appearing in direct-mail advertising 
issued more than two years ago were 
the names of actual practicing phy- 
sicians. 

Pfizer’s denial was made in answer 
to a Federal Trade Commission com- 
plaint alleging that advertising for the 
firm’s antibiotic Sigmamycin had mis- 
led practicing doctors to prescribe the 
product for their patients. The adver- 
tising depicted simulated doctors’ busi- 
ness and prescriptions “to indicate in 
a symbolic way the various medical 
fields in which Sigmamycin might be 
employed,” the New York firm said. 
Last March, the firm told the com- 
mission that it was not intended to 
create the impression that Sigmamycin 
was endorsed by any specific phy- 
sician. 

e 

Rolaids Advertising: The Federal 
Trade Commission shows no signs of 
letting up in its drive to block drug 
advertising it considers to be false or 
misleading. Latest action: an FTC 
order forbidding American Chicle 
Co. (Long Island City, Queens, N.Y.), 
maker of Rolaids tablets, from using 
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white-coated actors in TV commercials 
to imply that the tablets are endorsed 
by physicians. 

The commission last week also or- 
dered the company to stop claiming 
that concentrated stomach acid would 
burn a hole in a cloth napkin. Both 
orders were taken by FTC in approv- 
ing a consent decree agreed to by the 
company and the commission’s Bu- 
reau of Litigation. The agreement 
does not constitute an admission by 
American Chicle that it violated any 
law. 

The case grew out of an FTC com- 
plaint in °57 (CW, June 1, ’57, p. 98), 
which labeled the Rolaids commercial 
“false and deceptive.” The commis- 
sion dismissed without prejudice an- 
other charge that the company mis- 
represented Rolaids by claiming they 
were twice as effective in neutralizing 
stomach acid as competing products. 


KEY CHANGES 


Ernst H. Kastning to vice-president 
and technical director, G. Wesley 
Joithe to vice-president and treasurer, 
Reheis Co. (Berkeley Heights, N.J.). 


Robert T. Edgar to vice-president 
in charge of production, Pacific Coast 
Borax Co., division of United States 
Borax & Chemical Corp. (Los 
Angeles). 


George Rieveschl to director; Frank 
E. Willson to assistant director; Com- 
mercial Development Division, Parke, 
Davis & Co. (Detroit). 


W. M. Mebane to secretary, Thiokol 
Chemical Corp. (Bristol, Pa.). 


Leonard A. Scheele, George P. 
Maginness to vice-presidents; Frank 
Markoe, Jr., to secretary; Warner- 
Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. (Morris 
Plains, N. J.). 


Van M. Ellis to president, United 
States Pharmacal Co. (Philadelphia). 


Emo D. Porro to vice-president, 
Broadview Research Corp. (Burlin- 
game, Calif.). 


William F. Macklaier to director, 
Kennecott Copper Corp. (New York). 


Frank E. McKinney to director, 
Knox Glass, Inc. (Knox, Pa.). 


J. C. Gauntlett to executive vice- 
president, Upjohn International Oper- 
ations, Upjohn Co. (Kalamazoo, 
Mich.). 
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ADDRESS BOX NO, REPLIES J FOr oer No. 
Classified Adv. Div. of —_ public 
Send to office meerest 
qi aoe. 12 


YORK 3 
CHICAGO it 


an Ave. 
SAN FRANCESCO 4: “68 Jost St. 





POSITIONS VACANT 


Chemists Polyester Resin, 3-6 years ¢: 

in formulation and application Pe polyester resins, 
wanted for development and technical service. 
Excellent position with an aggressive, rapidly 
growing company. Salary open, Call or write 
American Atkyd Industries, Carlstadt, N.J., 
GEneva 8-4332. 








Technical Service—An excellent °P 

for young man to join the Technical Department 
of the expanding Plastics Division of Spencer 
Chemical Company. This man should have a 
strong background in chemical engineering or 
chemistry, with a minimum of three years’ ex- 
perience in the field of polyolefins. He will con- 
duct studies on extrusion and molding of polyole- 
fins and nylon, and have intimate contact with 
field _techical service work. In reply, please send 
detailed resume of experience, education and 
salary requirements to: Personnel Manager, 
Spencer Chemical Company, 610 Dwight Building, 
Kansas City 5, Missouri. 


Plastics Sales — Spencer Chemical C ny 
seeks a man with enthusiasm, drive and a desire 
for future progress in a plastics sales assignment. 
Two-five years sales experience desirable. Techni- 
cal background also preferable but not necessary. 
Excellent opportunity for future advancement in 
a rapidly expanding organization. Please send 
resume of your experience, education and salary 
requirements to: ersonnel Mana er, Spencer 
Chemical Company, 610 Dwight Building, Kansas 
City 5 5 » Missouri. 








REAL ESTATE 


Recreational and Business Site. 320 Acres in 
National Forest of which 200 acres is Licensed 
Fish Hatchery, 2 private lakes, cold water, un- 
limited soft water on property, three trout streams, 
hundreds of building sites, all rivate roads, high 
elevation, considerable timber, both hard and soft 
woods, Signed: Owner P.O. Box 267, Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin. 








CHEMICALS WANTED 





tica 
scale, ‘Ot. Chemical Service tion, 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. HAnover 





FOR SALE 


3,000,000 Liquidation-Chemical Plant at 
neo Texas. ype 316 Stainless Steel Tanks, 
Kettles, Heat Exchangers, Columns, Stills, Crys- 
tallizers, Centrifugals, Pumps, Valves, etc. Won- 
derful Values. Send for list. Perry sane 
Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22 


Tank Trailers for Chemicals Stainless Steei— 
new and used, Hackett Trade Co., Inc. P. O. Box 
803, Packers Sta., Kansas City, ‘en MA 1-2363. 


Filter—Niagora 275 + ft. stainless filter with 
riveted leaves, closed slurry feeder, all stainless, 
like new. FS-1795, Chemical Week. 














Tanks—Lai inventory of glass-lined tanks 
anywhere, rite for free listing, no obligation, 
gees | Givers half o' aw, at do 
ou need "& Jeccbowie Corp, 3 082 Main 
tt, Dattale a Mherst 2100. 


For Sale—Five 2500-gal. ea. horizontal Lithcote- 
lined tanks, like new, priced $450 ea. — > truck, 
buy one or all. FS- 1800, Chemical 


Free Ci Fort Pitt Brewery, Pittsburgh- 
= -page, a ; illustrated catalog showing all the 

t in this plant, which ceased 
operations in November. Thousands of dollars 
worth of equipment being sold piecemeal for a 
mere fraction for immediate delivery. Write to: 
Chas. S. Jacobowitz Corp., 3082 Main St., Buf- 
falo 14, N.Y. Phone: AMherst 2100. 


Wanted—-Late model processing equi nt, in- 
ee fillers b, PSCw CRORE, labelers. hat ‘have 
ou for sale? Highest cash prices paid, Write Chas. 
7 orp., 3082 Main St., Buffalo 14, 


Telephone: 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Week output index (1947-1949—100) 201.0 201.3 177.0 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947100) 112.3 112.4 110.8 
Stock price index (11 firms, Standard & Poor’s) 58.91 58.48 38.96 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 2,671 2,644 1,567 
Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 12,931 12,684 11,316 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thosand bbls.) 7,216 7,178 6,256 


MONTHLY INDICATORS Manufacturers’ Sales Manufacturers’ Inventories 
(million dollars) Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
All manufacturing 29,074 28,481 24,931 50,291 49,861 52,009 
Chemicals and allied products 1,997 1,930 1,745 3,754 3,744 3,877 
Petroleum and coal products 3,041 3,037 2,597 3,269 3,273 3,510 
Paper and allied products 985 977 885 1,468 1,459 1,454 
Textile products 1,214 1,140 999 2,462 2,476 2,627 


sarap = 100 SYNTHETIC FIBERS PRODUCTION va7a¢'= 10 PAINT PRODUCTION 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. 





Aero 
PHTHALIC 
ANHYDRIDE 


Cyanamid, the pioneer producer of Phthalic, is one 
of the largest sources of supply. With its leadership 
in the research and development of Phthalic, you can 
depend on Cyanamid for quality of product and 
reliability of delivery. 





Matter of fact, Cyanamid provides a dependable 
single source of two dibasic acids—phthalie and 


maleic anhydride. Save shipping costs by 


ordering split shipments. Fed AP i oscar ie 


oy a 
~ f \ y 
Bi) [ies 2 at 
itv fi) | i. : y 
et gf T | 
7" " 


ae ole 


When you order Aero Phthalic, specify flake or 


lf 
molten form. And while you’re considering, drop us a ul 
card and we’ll send you our technical booklet, 
“Aero Phthalic Anhydride, Properties and 
Methods of Handling.” 





PHTHALIC 
AMONG THE PRODUCTS OF CYANAMID’S PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPARMENT aaa 
ACCOBOND® Resins * AERO* Calcium Carbide + AERO” Calcium 
Cyanamide * AERO® Cyanuric Chloride * AERO® Dicyandiamide 
AERO* Glycolonitrile > AERO® Guanidine Hydrochloride »* AERo* HCN 
(Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid) * AERO* Maleic Anhydride + AERO® 
Melamine *« AERO* Metallic Stearates + AERO* Phthalic Anhydride 
AEROMET® Metallurgical Additive *» AEROSOL® Surface Active Agents 
Ammonium Sulfate + Cyquest 40" Sequestering Agent « Mineral a CYANAMID =: 
Acids « Sulfate of Alumina (Alum). 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 











) 





For full information about these and other Cyanamid 
Process Chemicals—and théir application to your 
particular process—contact your Cyanamid process man. 








*Trademark 








Pigments 
on 


combat duty 


The fence in the color photograph above is part of the 


2'4-mile system of test fences (partially shown at top) 


at Titanium Pigment Corporation’s weathering test 
station at Sayville, Long Island. Here, TITANOX®white 
under actual 


titanium pigments go on “combat duty” 


weather conditions. 
This particular fence is testing house paints, with vary- 
TITANOX 


ingredients, for staining from hardware. You can see 


ing combinations of pigments and other 


that two of the white panels are discolored by stain, 


TITANIUM PIGMENT 




















while the middle one remains clean. This is typical of 
the careful testing that characterizes our cooperation 
with many paint formulators. Test fence studies at 
Sayville are supplemented by studies at other locations, 
as well as on actual houses and other structures. 

TITANOX white pigments undergo comparable evalu 
ation for use in many other products besides paints: in 
paper, rubber, plastics, ceramics, inks, leather and roofing 
granules. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, 


NewYork 6, N.Y.; offices and warehouses in principal cities. 


CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
IN CANADA: Canadian Titanium Pigments Limited, Montreal 
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